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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The people that sat in dark- 
ness saw a great light; and to them that sat in the region and 
shadow of death did light spring up.—Matt. 4: 16. 


% jonangy 7 ta Birth of John the Baptist 
° 


SONNE a -4.0 0'4 5b: > ees 3+ 9+ 43 Luke 1: 5-23 

2. January 14.—The Birth of John the 
OO ee as ae ee Lukes: 57-80 
3- January 2z.—The Birth of Jesus... ......, Luke 2 : 1-20 
4 Jssuary 28.—The Presentation in the Temple. . . Luke 2 : 22-39 
ebruary 4.—The Wise Men Led by the Star. .... . Matt. 2 


Fa February 11.—The Boy Jesus inthe Temple... . Luke2: 40-52 


7. February 18. talnes Ministry of John the 


Re re Mark 1: 1-8; Luke 3: 1- 
8. reams Leg “the Baptism and bes « ation of 
Ee Err ae ark 1: 9-13: Matt. 4: 1-1 


Pe ae The Cail of the First 

Disciples <e: ; Mark 1: 44-28; Luke 5: 1-22 

to. March 10.— dos the Healer Mark 1: 29-45; Matt. 4 : 23-25 

11. March 17.—The Paralytic Forgiven and ‘Healed . . Mark 2: 1-12 

12. March 24.—Feasting and Fasting. ........ Mark 2 : 13-22 
13. March 31.—Review < 


A Dream 
By Sully Prudhomme 
Translated by Roy Temple House * 


DREAMED the plowman told me: 
your bread 

And tend your fields alone ; I plow no more.” 

The weaver bade me spin the clothes.I wore, 
The masons quit the wall above my head. 
Deserted so by all who warmed and fed 

And sheltered me, my heart was sad and sore, 

For seek what path I would, I heard the roar 
Of sullen lions ; and the sky was lead. 


* Grow 


My eyes fell open, and I saw the sun. 
I heard a hundred hammers beat as one, 
The plowboy whistle, and the builder call ; 
And then I knew my happiness—and then 
I felt my endless debt to other men, 
And since that morning I have loved them all. 
NorMAN, OKLAHOMA, 


Where Will-Power Fails 

Strong will-power is no guarantee of getting a 
thing done. The cultivation of the will leads no man 
into the fields of achievement that he was meant to 
occupy. The trouble with our common worship of 
will-power is that we leave out of account another 
factor that is even stronger. It is like the predica- 
ment of the old darkey who, wrestling with a balky 
~ mule, was asked; ** Why, Sambo, where’s your will- 
power ?’’ ‘*My will-power’s all right,’’ came the 
reply, ‘*‘ but you ought to come out here and see ‘this 
yer animal's won #-power.’’ There is in all of us a 
‘* won’ t-power’’ that is more powerful than the streng- 
est will-power any human being ever had. Its name 


' butto do... is not.”’ 


is sin.; Human .will-power never yet nently 
conquered | ‘sin, and never will. : ‘* Not what I would, 
that do-l practise."'. ‘+ For to will is present with me, 
: Will-power crumples like a 
piece of tissue-paper in the flame when, unaided, it 
confronts some real sin-desire of our life. And when 
will-power has done its feeble most, and failed, then 
Christ has his opportunity. Christ commences where 
human will-power ends, Real will-power—the im- 
pregnable will of God—commences when the human 
counterfeit, weak and worthless, is forever surrendered 
up to Christ, and he is allowed to take charge. 


x 
Living without Strain 


There is no strain in the life of Jesus Christ to- 
day. There-was nore in his life during his years in 
the flesh. There was awful pressure upon him ; but 
when the pressure of his burden was at its height his 
life was absolutely free from that strain, that nervous 
tension, which for so many of us destroys our peace, 
our power, our efficiency, our love, our faith. The 
reason we may know confidently that Jesus’ earthly 
life was always free from this sort of strain .is simply 
because such strain is sin. It is distrust. It is rebel- 
lion-against God's will. And that is never necessary. 
Surrender, c complete and unquestioning, to the mas- 
tery. of our Christ, is always the way out. In Christ 
we may always live the life without strain. 


a 
When Sin Has Wrecked All 


No man can ever bring to God a sin too great for 
God to forgive. -Yet we are all of us capable of sins 
ef unspeakable vileness, unthinkable ingratitude, in- 
credible revolt against the love and grace of our 
Father.and Saviour. We have all of us committed 
such sins,. constantly, freely, in deliberate and awful 
disobedience to the light that is so fully ours. There 
may: come a time when our failure in sin is so com- 
plete and soul-wrecking, while our consciousness of 


what Christ has been to us, and what we now by our 
sin have repudiated, is sa. keen and bitterly condemn- 
ing, that we think it is now all over with us. Our 
Christian life is at an end, we cry. It once was 
sweet, full, rich, glorious; we have flung it from us, 
trampled it under foot, fairly blasphemed it all by the 
hideous hopelessness of our failure. So sweeps over 
us the temptation of hell to final unbelief. As we 
turn even now in prayer again to God, our only cry 
is, ‘‘ For this canst thou forgive me, O God? Is thy 
love, thy patience, thy forgiveness, equal to /¢his?"' 
With blessed conviction comes the answer, ‘‘It is 
equal to anything that thou canst bring me, if only 
thou wilt bring it to me."" And then we break down 
under the pressure of that marvelous love; for our 
stony heart we are given a heart of flesh again ; life 
replaces our sin-caused death ; yes, even joy sings 
through our whole being once more. Oh, that we 
should ever doubt God! It is awful to sin against 
him, but it is worse to doubt his eager hunger and 
power to forgive our every sin. The only sin that is 
too great for God io forgive is the sin of refusing to 
bring our sins to him. 
a 


Avoiding the “‘ Gingerbread Polish ”’ 


We have no right to make any of our work better 
than it ought to be. Many of us waste precious time 
and opportunity by doing ‘so. When a man is taking 
ashes out from under his furnace, for example, he is 
not to go back with his shovel three or four times 
after getting the ashes fairly removed, in order to 
have that place cleared of every removable bit of ash 
that he can scrape up. He ought to be about better 
business than that. When a thing has been done as 
well as it needs, let us stop it on the instant and press 
on to the next duty. A common sense little book, 
‘* Practical Don'ts for Machinists,’’ advises, ‘‘ Don't 
put a lot of ‘gingerbread’ polish on work that does 
not require it.”’ Leaving all unnecessary work alone, 
and letting go promptly, mark the kind of stewardship 
that God requires. 


Shall We Grade the Uniform Lessons? 


HE International Lesson Committee now has 
under consideration one of the most important 
changes ever suggested for the Uniform Lessons, 

and has asked for the opinion of Sunday-school] work- 
ers regarding it. The Committee will welcome the 
judgment of the readers of The Sunday School Times. 

For many years the feeling has been growing that 
our Sunday-schools should be graded, and that the 
same lesson is not always appropriate to all grades. 
Responding to this feeling, and acting under instruc- 
tions from the Sunday-school world in convention 
assembled, the Lesson Committee has issued manv 
courses for Sunday-school grades, and has in prepa- 
ration many more. This work has been done with 
rare skill, fine scholarship, and in entire devotion to 
the Sunday-school cause. The result has been ac- 
cepted gratefully by many schools, and the Interna- 
tional Graded Lessons are meeting the need and 
desires of thousands of workers. The Sunday School 
Times rejoices in the'service that they are rendering, 
and has sought to keep workers equipped with helps 
to their usé, béth in its separate graded publications 
and in the columns of the Times. 

But a large number of experienced workers in the 
Sinday-school- feel that another’ sort of series is 
néeded to complete our Sunday-school outfit. They 
feel that for many ‘schools, perhaps ‘the majority, the 
new graded lessons are too finely divided. They are 
confused’ by the multiplicity of topics and courses. 
To their minds the school lies broadly in three divi- 
sions,—primary, intermediate, and adult,—and they 
de not care to grade more minutely. 





Moreover, these workers hold in high regard the 
principle of uniformity. They believe that school 
spirit is promoted by similarity in lessons throughout 
all grades. They see how much easier it is for older 
pupils and parents to help the younger pupils at 
home if the lessons are not dissimilar, They see in 
the use of so many diverse courses the necessary 
breaking up of teachers’ -meetings to study the lesson 
together, and they consider those meetings quite in- 
dispensable to the highest success of a school. They 
see the end of those countless references to the cur- 
rent Sunday-school lesson, in the pulpit, the prayer- 
meeting, the young people’s society, the private 
conversation of Christians, which have done so much 
in the past to increase the influence of our schools 
and add to our interest in Sunday-school studies. 
Those that are older fear a return to the condition of 
affairs before the Uniform Lessons were given us, 
when each class was a law unto itself, and the schools 
were confused congeries of disorganized units. 

Those who are in positions where they may take 
large views over the Sunday-school field fear this new 
series of diverse Courses for stilkother reasons. They 
see that if the graded lessons come into universal, or 
nearly universal, use, any treatment of the Sunday- 
school lesson in the general religious and secular press 
will be impossible. They see also that the large 
amounts of money which the denominations are put- 
ting into the publication of commentaries on the 
graded lessons cannot be spent frequently ; that the 
fresh treatment, the timely illustrations, the incor- 
poration of the latest discoveries and the thoughts of 
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the most modern writers, all of -which has done so 
much to vivify and strengthen our study in the past 
as it was t to us in the annuals, monthlies, and 
weeklies, will be out of the question for such varied 
courses ; and therefore they fear that these courses 
will become stagnant, fixed, and fossilized. The 
alternative is a great expenditure which the denomi- 
nations, even working in close co-operation as happily 
at present, could not well afford. 

All these factors, and still ey considerations, 
that might properly be urged if it were necessary, 
led to the bdgestion, pagh by a distinguished editor 
and Sunday-school worker, Mr. Amos R. Wells, in 
The Sunday School Times of June 3, 1911,° that it is 
possible to retain substantially all the advantages of 
uniform lessons, while at the same time having the 
lessons graded sufficiently to meet the need of all but 
the most elaborately organized schools. It was pro- 
posed that the Lesson Committee grede the Uniform 
Lessons ; that, instead of giving us one selection and 
theme for all parts of the schoel, the Committee 
might give us three sets of selections and subjects, 

rallel to one another, and adapted to the primary, 
intermediate, and adult grades respectively. In most 
cases the selections of Scripture for all three grades 
would coincide, except that briefer extracts might be 
made for the little folks, and many side references be 
added for the adults. When the selections must 
differ, in order to fit the different ages, selections 
might be made from the same book of the Bible, or 
group of books. ‘Thus the principle of reasonable uni- 
formity would be observed, and the school remain a 
unit in its studies. In almost every case, however, 
the fopics of the lessons would differ for the three 
grades ; that is, the same Scripture would furnish 
simple themes for the children and advanced themes 
for the adults. The lesson titles have been coldly 
non-committal, historical, and general, as was neces- 
sary to adapt them to all grades ; under the proposed 
plan they would pulse with life and be filled with the 
interest of exact adaptation. 

There is an adult class in Massachusetts which for 
about seven years has thus formed its topics from the 
Uniform Legsons, and this idea may be illustrated 
from the subjects for the first quarter of 1912 which 
that class has just adopted, In each case they are 
‘drawn naturally and easily from the Uniform Lessons 
which the rest of the school will study, while they are 
just the kind of themes that this adult class will enjoy 
and find profitable, The idea of the course is to take 
up modern problems in the light of the Gospels, and 
in the class printed schedule each topic is followed 
by a distinct reference to the Uniform Lesson for the 
day. The topics are as follows : 


1, Eugenics, or the Right of a Child to be Well Born. 
(Derived from ** ‘The Birth of John the Baptist Foretold.”’ 
The lesson, which will be based upon a study of those 
noble parents, Zacharias and Elisabeth, will be led by a 
Christian physician. ) 

2. High Ideals for Our Children, (Derived from ‘* The 
Birth of John the Baptist.’’ A mother will be the leader.) 

3. Universal Peace, and What We can Do to Secure It. 
(Derived from ** The Birth of Jesus,’’—the angels’ song of 
** peace on earth.’’). 

4. The Redemption of Our Cities. Derived from 
‘‘'The Presentation in the Temple,’’ both Simeon and 
Anna *‘ looking for the redemption of Jerusalem.’’) 

5. Problems of Giving. (Derived from ‘‘ The Wise 
Men Led by the Star,’’—their gifts to Jesus. The chair- 
man of the church finance committee will lead this session.) 

6, The Training of Children. (Derived from ‘*‘ The Bay 
Jesus in the Temple.’’) 

7. Injustices in Modern Life. (Derived from ‘‘ The 
Ministry of John the Baptist,’’—his preaching against the 
social wrongs of the day.) : 

8. Temptations that Assai] the Men and Women of To- 
day. (Derived from ‘‘The Baptism and Temptation of 
Jesus,’’) 

9. What is Involved in Church-Membership, (Derived 
from ‘* The Call of the First Disciples,’’ and to be led by 
the pastor.) 

10. Religion and Healing of the Body. (Derived from 
‘*Jesus the Healer,’’ and to be led by a Christian physi- 
cian.) 

11, ‘The Christian Duty of Evangelism. (Derived from 
*« The Paralytic Forgiven and Healed,’’ the sick man car- 
ried to Jesus by his four friends. The head of a rescue 
mission is to lead this study. ) 

12. Religion and Sociability. 
and Fasting,’’—Matthew’s feast, ) 

13. The review lesson will be a study of the religious 
uses of music, based upon the ancient hymns preserved in 
Luke’s Gospel, the study being led by the choir-leader of 
the church, 


(Derived from Feasting 


Of course this list is simply for local use, and is not 
given here as any model for the wide use which the 
Lesson Committee weuld consider in formulating its 
adult topics. It is given here mereiy to show how 
feasible it is to derive strictly adult topics from a 
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from these same passages subjects for the small chil- 
dren and the the : 

My aH ny t titles, For example, the 
primary subject of the first lesson might be, ‘A Boy 
that For,’’ and. the su 

for same lesson might be, ‘ that Make 
Happy Parents."’ 


is suggestion of graded uniform lessons found 
favor with many delegates at the San Francisco con- 
vention last June, and the Executive Committee « 
cially requested the Lesson Committee to investigate 
the matter. 

In accordance with this resolution of the Executive 
Committee, the Lesson Committee formed a sub- 
committee to study the proposition; and this sub- 
committee has sent to many Sunday-school workers 
the following three questions ~ “ 


1. Are you in favor of the proposition that the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee issue a series of ‘*Graded Uni- 
form Lessons,’’ as pro in the resolution at San 
Francisco, in the place of the ungraded Uniform Lessons 
now in use? 

2. If this is done, do you believe that the term ‘+ Uni- 
form ’’ should be interpreted strictly, —that is, in the sense 
that the IDENTICAL Bible passage should be used in the 
three grades proposed ? 

3- Would a liberal construction of the term be permissible, 
so as to make possible—where it would seem necessary— 
the use of different passages in the three ae. provided 
they are taken from the same division of the Bible, or are 
in other ways related? Or, would this liberal construction 
destroy the uniformity of the scheme? . 


Two points should be distinctly understood. First, 
there is no intention of interfering in any way with 
the publication, introduction, circulation, or use of the 
International Graded Lessons now issued under the 
auspices of the International Sunday School Associa- 






Answers to these questi 
chairman of the Lesson Committee’s sub-committee, 
Professor F. C. Eiselen, 2 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. They should be signed with the 
name and address of the writer in case, and a 
statement of his official relation to the Sunday-school 
movement. It is very desirable that the committee 
should hear from all that have convictions regarding 
this matter, and that they should hear at once. 

The Sunday School Times believes that the pro- 
posed plan of ‘graded uniform’’ lessons is entirely 
practicable, helpful, and wise, and that it should be 
tested. As stated above, adherence to absolue uni- 
formity in the Scripture selection is not necessary in 
order to promote substantial uniformity and secure 
the cohesion of the school. It is not believed that it 
would often be found necessary to assign different 
passages of Scripture to the different grades, but, when- 
ever it might be thought best, the committee should 


’ have full authority todo so. For example, the adults 


may be set to studying Paul's letters while the younger 
pupils are studying his life in the Acts, or the adults 
may study the prophetical books while the rest of the 
school is studying the history of the times in Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The principle in- 
troduces into our Uniform Lessons a flexibility that 
they have not yet enjoyed, while at the same time it 
preserves all the uniformity that is worth preserving. 
It is the logical next step in the cautious, sagacious, 
and progressive evolution of our International Sunday- 
school lessons. 





Self-Control and Self-Respect ==. 

The better one comes to know himself, by having 
known Christ, the more reluctant he becomes to use 
the word ‘‘self’’ as suggesting anything good. Yet 
persons constantly point to self as embodying a worthy 
motive or standard, ‘‘ Be true to yourself,’’ they say ; 
and they urge self-realization, self-respect, and the 
like. A New Jersey reader offers some thoughtful 
comments : 

t think by self-control we usually understand a certain 
‘bracing up” or ‘‘ taking hold of ourselves,"’ so that we com- 
pel ourselves to do what we would not do otherwise, but what 
is really to our best good. ‘That is, it is a certain control of 
ourselves by ourselves. But if we really believe what I expect 
most of us have said in our prayers at one time or another, 
that we are so sinful and weak and useless, does not this self- 
control become at the bottom “‘ the blind leading the blind"’ ? 

As I understand it, the wonderful salvation that our Heav- 
enly Father has provided for us tarough Jesus Christ is avail- 
able to us in its fulness only when we surrender ourselves 
entirely to Christ, a, m to come into our lives and 
rule them in all things. us it seems that what we really 
need is Christ-control, rather than self-control. Under these 
circumstances the = of self seems to be to give itself over 
into the hands of Christ, not simply once, but continuously. 

‘The same line of thought may also be carried out in regard 
to self-respect. It is surely better to have respect to Christ in 
us, than to have respect to our poor selves. : 

So far it seems clear to me. I do not see clearly, however, 
what it is which is known by the good characteristics of self- 
control, self-respect, etc., in us, which we at least seem to 
possess even when we are manifestly not controlled by Christ, 
or it may be have not heard of him. ¢ 

Self-respect is always unworthy and misleading. It 
may seem to serve a good end in those who do not, in 
Christ, know their: own worthlessness, but it has no 
virtue or permanent usefulness even there. There is 
no hope for any man until he has come to realize his 
own hopelessness. The fact that one who is not in 
Christ may exercise his own will-power in controlling 
self would seem to be only an evidence that all men 
are made in God's image. Yet such self-control has 
no assured and lasting value. Self-control of the 
genuine and lasting sort is as this correspondent has so 
well defined it. In the common and mistaken sense, 
control of ‘self by self, it is eventually hopeless, But 
the self-control which is Christ’s control, or mastery, 
of self, is part of the fruit of the Spirit given in Gala- 
tions 5 : 22, 23. When we have recognized selfs 
worthlessness, died unto self, and let Clirist literally 
replace self with himself, then we ‘shall for the first 
time know the true meaning of self-control. _ Let us, 
by abandoning self-respect forever, -allow Christ to 
control self forever. 


Why Deity, Not Divinity, of Christ? ~ 
There are differences in similar words which 

stand for infinitely more than mere verbal distinc- 

tions, One of these is the difference between ‘deity "’ 


and ‘‘divinity’’ as used of Christ. The Sunday 
School Times has been publishing a series of brief 
testimonies from the leading Bible scholars of the 
English-speaking world, in which they declare their 
belief in-Christ’s deity as over against his divinity. 
The latest of these testimonies appeared in The Sun- 
day School Times of December 2, 1911 ; still others are 
to come. A New York state reader asks for light on 
this distinction in the words : 

You are giving a page of articles from different divines on 
the deity of Christ, which I am glad to read. Will you please 

ive your readers information as to where the line is drawn 
tween the deity and the divinity of Christ? Having seen no 
arguments from the divinity side, it is hard to understand. 

There are some who are willing to declare their be- 
lief in the divinity of Christ, but who also say that 
they believe in the divinity of man. The word 
‘deity’ is therefore used in order to express a fact 
which is not true of man. It is intended’ to suggest 
the Bible teaching of the essential and eternal differ- 
ence in person between God and man. Man is made 
in God’s image, and is given God's Spirit, and so 
may properly be said to have a divinity through his 
kinship with God. But Jesus Christ, before his incar- 
nation, during his incarnation, and since his resur- 
rection, was and is of the Godhead as no man ever 
has been or ever will be, whether sinless man in the 
Garden of Eden, or redeemed man in the flesh, or 
glorified man in his spiritual, resurrection body. 
Those who accept the Bible teaching of Christ's 
eternal superiority to, and essential difference from, 
all created mankind, and Christ's oneness with God 
as-a member of the Godhead, use the word ‘‘deity”’ 
as suggesting this, rather than ‘‘divinity,’’ since 
‘* divinity "’ is used by those who do not believe in 
Christ as God. Deity suggests that the man Jesus 
during his incarnation, while his humanity was com- 
plete, was nevertheless more than a mere sinless man ; 
and that his relationship to God then, as before and 
since, was unique, never paralleled by any created 
being. 

The deity of Christ is the belief of the Church 
which Christ founded. It has been shown to be the 
belief of the leading Bible scholarship of this genera- 
tion. It is. essential to belief in the Trinity. It is 


essential to the salvation of lost men. 























LESSON FOR JANI” 14 (Luke 1 : 57-80) 





‘hea victorious life cannot but express itself in 
soul-winning ; and that, not only because it ex- 
ercises an influence in that direction all un- 
known to itself—many are constantly being turned to 
God simply by watching those who walk with him— 
but also because the life in God is the life of his 
seeking love in us, The victorious life is an experi- 
ence of a present and powerful salvation, and an in- 
evitable impulse urges those who possess it to share 
it. The love of God is shed abroad in the heart, and 
the love of God is far too expansive a principle to be 
confined within the heart in which it is shed abroad ; 
it therefore pulses out on every side, and seeks to win 
for Christ all whom it can reach. 

I confess, it has always seemed to me the best and 
greatest gift of the Spirit, to be able to get into. per- 
sonal contact with individuals, to awake in them the 
desire for the Saviour, and to make known to them the 
secret of the new birth. Perhaps this, as the best 
and greatest gift, is the rarest. There are many 
Christians who can speak in public, to a meeting or a 
class ; there are many who can do works of charity, 
and carry bright and comforting words to those who 
are in trouble. Pastors and visitors are not rare. ‘But 
there are few, very few, who possess the exquisite art of 
seeking, and getting at, human souls. 

And yet we are to covet earnestly the best gifts ; and 
I know not why we should not set ourselves, under 
the hands of the Master, to acquire, or to exercise, this 
rare faculty of winning souls. 


NEVER can forget a fact which Moody told us in 
his first great mission to England. He saw a man 
under a lamppost in the street, and, going up to 

him, he said: ‘Are you a Christian?’’ The man 
turned on him fiercely and abused him for his imper- 
tinence. But Moody did not doubt that he had spoken 


in obedience to the Spirit.” Some days after, that nian 


found him out, and said that he could not get rid of 
that blunt question which had been presented to him. 
He was not, and yet he wished to. be, a Christian, 
Moody then had the joy of leading him to Christ. 
That direct, abrupt question, addressed to a perfect 
stranger,’ was God's way of winning a soul. 

In that great mission of Moody's, held at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, thirty-six years ago, I first 
came into line with this seeking of individual souls. 
I was permitted—an undergraduate at the time—to 
go into the inquiry room, Bible in hand, and to seek 
to lead the anxious to faith in our Lord. There I first 
tasted that sweetest joy that comes to us in life, saw 
the light break in the countenance of one born again, 
heard the first exclamations of wonder and _ gratitude 
when the soul passes out of darkness into light. 

I supposed in.the enthusiasm of those days that 
such happy experiences could be continued through 
life.’ But, as we have all had to recognize, those 
waves of spiritual. awakening, in which hearts are 
open to each other, and the seekers find those who 
are seeking them, come and pass. 

Yet it was my good fortune to know then, and I 
have always since known, some who, by divine grace, 
carried on this kind of work everywhere, could get 
into this contact with souls in the railway carriage, or 
even the street, found a harvest field wherever there 
was a human being. 


T IS of these happy, honored, biessed servants of 
Christ that I am now thinking. One I remember 
when I wasan undergraduate at Oxford. We used 

to visit the slums of the city, going from house to house, 
taking tracts, which we exchanged week by week, 
and trying to get into close conversation with the 
people. The work to me was very difficult, though 
it was an invaluable training for my life and service. 
But my friend, a singularly shy man, who spoke to 
his fellow-undergraduates with a startled air, almost 
like a hunted fawn, had an amazing boldness and suc- 
cess in the work. He spoke to the people whom he 
visited one by one, pleaded with them, explained the 
gospel to them, and won them to the happy decision 
of receiving and trusting the Saviour. I heard from 
him only the other day, in Tasmania, where he lives. 
He is at the same work still, after thirty-five years, 
among the happiest and most blessed of my friends. 
1 know one also to-day who fills me with a kind of 
(1 hope not unsanctified) envy. He is a manufac- 


The | Victorious Life and 
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-By Robert F. Horton, D.D. 


No one can continue to be victorious in his own life 
unless others are becoming victorious through him. 
Victory won must -be victory shared or it will be- 
come victory lost. Do you hunger for such a vic- 
- torious life as you ‘have never yet known? Believe 
that the habitual winning of others into the victory 
which is Christ is part of the price and privilege of 
this. Do you hunger for the victorious life that 
you once knew and have strangely lost? Ask your 
Master whether it was lost because it was not con- 
stantly shared. Dr. Horton suggests at one point 
in this blessed message that the times of refreshing 
when we can freely share our best with others 
come and pass. But he also shows that with some 
souls these times never pass: God creates the 
atmosphere and occasion wherever these persons 
go. You and I can be of this class, if we are will- 
ing. The way is clearly shown on this page. 
This paper is the fifth in Dr. Horton’s series on 
the Victorious Life. A concluding paper will pre- 
sent, ‘‘ Meeting Temptation in the Victorious Life.”’ 








turer in the Midland Counties. By virtue of his pub- 
lic service he has been made a magistrate. In the 
Adult School movement he has learned the divine art 
of fishing for men. He fishes in the polluted pools of 
our slums; he wins men who have sunk into de- 
bauchery and drunkenness ; he draws them to Christ, 
and they are born again. Not long ago he was on 
the Bench, when an ‘‘incorrigible’’ was before the 
magistrates, —a man of seventy. Sentence was passed ; 
the man asked for a chance, and said that if he were 
let off this once, he would amend his ways. My 
friend asked his brother magistrates to grant, the re- 
quest, and said that he would take the accused in 
hand. Knowing with whom they had to deal, they 
granted the request. The old man was visited, 
brought to the Adult School, was born again, and now 
is a rejoicing believer in Christ. He says that what 
saved him was seeing the tears in that magistrate’s 
eyes. The love of God broke into his heart, the 
meaning of Christ's atonement became plain, through 
the pity and the yearning of the sorrow of that soul- 
winner on the Bench, This friend of mine carries a 
face which shines with a heavenly light. It is as if 
he were always in the place of breaking forth, where 
souls are born again, and the light of God falls freely. 


KNOW another man who has this happy gift. In 
a railway carriage, with his Bible in his hand, he 
will say to a fellow passenger, ‘‘ May I read you 
this verse ?’’ He has never known any one to refuse 
the suggestion. And on many occasions the verse so 
read has proved to be the way of bringing the soul to 
Christ. These happy workers for God are everywhere 
amongst us. May God bless them ; and may we be 
of their number ! 

Sometimes we find that a man in a prominent po- 
sition has carried out the same plan of soul-winning 
throughout his life. Sir George Williams, for exam- 
ple, the founder of the Y. M. C. A., began his work 
in this way, and out of it grew the great world-wide 
organization which will always be associated with his 
name, But in that larger work he never remitted 
the more direct personal work. He would issue from 
his house in Russell Square with tracts and booklets, 
which he would give to those whom he met in the 
streets. When he crossed the Atlantic, he contrived 
in those few days to speak personally to all on board, 
from the captain down to the stokers. He said that 
he never met with a rebuff in this beautiful service. 
And I counted him among the happiest of men. 

In the awakening and new creation of Korea a won- 
derful practise of «‘ fishing’’ has sprung up, hitherto, 
I think, unknown in the Christian Church. A meet- 
ing of the church will be held, and the members will 
offer, each, not so much money, but so much Ame. 
One will promise a day, another a week, another 
even a month, of soul seeking. They will set out, 
laying, their business aside, for the promised time, 
and speak to people, plead with them, tell them of 
Christ, wherever they can be found. That was the 
way, apparently. in which Christianity spread in the 
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early empire. Christians, filled with the joy of salva- 
tion, and impelled by the love of Christ, could not 
but tell-the glad story to all whom they knew, or even 
met. The curious arrest and paralysis of the Chris- 
tian Church is due to the arrest and paralysis of this 
personal soul-seeking and soul-winning. When 
Christian faith no longer means an experience of vic- 
tory, which one possessor of it is eager to communi- 
cate to others and to all, the wheels of the chariot 
drag, the forward movement is stayed, and the halt- 
ing hosts fall into disarray. 


END, therefore, as I began, with the suggestion that 
you, my dear reader, should covet this best of gifts. 
Receive again from your Lord's lips the prom- 

ise, ‘‘I will make you a fisher of men,’’ Be assured 
that he can and will use you for this most joyful serv- 
ice. But in closing let us face the practical ques- 
tion, How? I do not deny that this is a gift, a 
charisma of the Spirit. But we may reverently ask, 
What, precisely, is it, and how does it work? And 
then we may humbly ask for it, and by faith receive it. 

The gift is, as we have seen, the art of awaking 
in others the desire for Christ and. his salvation, and 
of imparting to the awakened soul the truth that Christ 
saves, and the way by which Christ does it. 

The conditions of exercising this spiritual craft are 
these : (1) That you should earnestly desire to save 
souls, so that you look on people everywhere, when- 
ever you meet them, from that point of view, and 
never forget that you might be used to save them ; 
(2) that you should have a definite, personal experi- 
ence of the Lord's saving power, so that you can say, 
«¢1 speak that I know,"’ and that you should have so 
stated it to yourself that you can put it simply and 
plainly before others ; (3) that you should be led by 
the Spirit te make the right opening, to say the right 
word, and to convey the truth that it is not you, but 
your Lord, that is in this way seeking the soul to 
whom you are speaking. 


IRST : Have you not that desire? Does not the 
love of souls burn in you? Oh, surely. If you 
are overcoming by faith in Christ, and have within 

you the joy and peace of believing, you think of all hu- 
man beings either as with you in that experience, or as 
needing some help which you may give to attain the 
experience. An hour spent before the crucified -and 
risen Lord will awake in you that longing for souls 
which is the counterpart of your own salvation. But 
in the second place, as Wesley showed in. his first 
futile efforts on the voyage to and from Georgia, and 
in Georgia itself, there must be an experience of. the 
saving power and a presentation of the truth, in addi- 
tion to the restless desire to save. Wesley had to 
learn the gospel and how to present it long after he 
had the consuming desire to save men. For my own 
part, I have found John 3 the supremely revealing 
passage. It is by expounding that key to the gospel, 
and showing how believing in Christ is the actual 
new birth which is demanded, that | have been able 
to reach souls and to lead them into the light. 

But the illuminative and direct teaching of the 
Holy Spirit is indispensable if this work is to be car- 
ried on successfully. Philip must be directed to draw 
near to the eunuch, to mount the chariot, to explain 
the passage, and then to lead the convert to con- 
fession and baptism. Not only must the Spirit con- 
vey him away to Azotus; that same Spirit had to 
convey him to the way of Gaza, which was desert. 

‘«] will give you a mouth and wisdom,”’ is the 
Master’s promise. Where the desire to win souls is 
strong, where the knowledge of the saving truth is 
clear, this alone is necessary,—that you should ask 
humbly, morning by morning, for the Holy Spirit's 
complete filling and mastery, and then go about the 
day’s duties, led by the Spirit. Undoubtedly he will 
bring you into contact with souls that need you ; he 
will open your lips and give you the words to say ; 
he will regenerate the souls whom he has brought you 
to seek ; he will fill you with the ineffable joy of win- 
ning some, and give you the promise again as your 
own ; They that are wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament ; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as the stars forever and ever. He that win- 
neth. souls is wise. 

Lonpon, ENG. 
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I]. REAL AGNOSTICS AND SECRET AGNOSTICS 


ROM the point of view of the men who take pride 
in being agnostics, an agnostic is a person who 
is conscious that he does not know the things 

which he has no means of knowing. An agnosticism 
that really conformed to this definition would be com- 
mendable. Great mischief is done by persons who 
think they know, or pretend they know, in cases when 
the evidence does not justify knowledge. Sincerity is 
a virtue, and being conscious of ignorance is some- 
times a virtue. 

The term is commonly used, however, with a spe- 
cifically religious application. An atheist affirms that 
there is no God ; an agnostic affirms that we do not 
know whether God exists. The Century Dictionary 
defines an agnostic as ‘‘ one of a class of thinkers who 
disclaims. any knowledge of God or of the ultimate 
nature of things’’; one who holds that concerning 
these ‘‘ we have no right to assert anything whatever."’ 
The opinions of agnostics range all the way from ‘‘a 
state of suspended judgment’ to the positive holding 
that God is ‘‘not merely now unknown, but must 
always remain unknowable'’ (Romanes, cited in Cenz. 
Dic.). Of course; an agnostic is precluded from re- 
garding the Scriptures as an especial revelation from 
Deity. His position on that question is necessarily 
either that of agnosticism or of denial. 

There are many who avowedly take a strictly ag- 
nostic position in regard to the Scriptures. There are 
others who are in a greater or less degree agnostic, 
though they try to conceal the fact, and in some cases 
are themselves doubtless unconscious of it. In what 
they publish they are less bold, less pronounced, than 
the more thoroughgoing and consisient agnostics. 
They try to hold many of the agnostic positions with- 
out parting entirely from the‘ traditional ideas of the 
sacredness of the Bible. They have much in com- 
mon with the conservative lovers of the Bible. This, 
however, renders their attacks the more dangerous, 
coming thus from enemies concealed within the camp. 
Using an obvious and well-known process of com- 
pounding words, I venture to call such men *‘ Crypto- 
agnostic’’ (crypto meaning hidden, or secret). 

I do not intend the term as one of opprobrium, In 
certain quarters such terms as Methodist or Presby- 
terian are used opprobriously, but all the same a true 
Methodist is proud of the name, and a true Presby- 
terian is proud of the name, The large majority in 
Christendom believe that we have genuine knowledge 
both concerning God and concerning the Scriptures 
as a’ revelation from him, and that the contrary opin- 
ion is erroneous and deserving of disapproval ; but 
that does not change the fact that if a person holds 
the said contrary opinion, and claims to hold it hon- 
estly and conscientiously, he ought to be proud of 
being called by the name that correctly designates his 
position. For honor or dishonor the name belongs to 


him ; if he flinches from it, that is a confession that . 


he is not quite satisfied with his position. 


What is the “‘ Modern View”? 

Agnostic or cryptoagnostic criticism is not of ne- 
cessity precisely the same thing with what is currently 
called the newer criticism or the Modern View ; but 
unfortunately the Modern View is saturated with ag- 
nostic elements. Many of the important articles in 
the ** Encyclopedia Biblica’’ are from the point of 
view of men who would not shrink from being called 
agnostic. In the articles in several other recent books 
of reference, in Such a volumeas Driver's ‘* Introduc- 
tion,’’ and in a multitude of other books and articles, 
there is an element of agnosticism less outspoken, less 
sustained, less consistent. ‘This is true even of many 
works which are relatively so conservative that the 
bolder advocates of the Modern View regard them as 
mere compromise. In this series I am not attacking 
the Modern View as such, but only the agnostic or 
cryptoagnostic elements in it. 

The criterion of agnosticism or cryptoagnosticism 
in connection with the Scriptures is the denial of their 
truthfulness. If men know anything concerning God, 
they know that he is true. That the Supreme Being 
falsifies is unthinkable. If a person consistently be- 
lieves that God has given the Scriptures as an espe- 
cial revelation of himself, that person must, irrespective 
of all theories of inspiration, hold that the Scriptures 


There is a life and death struggle over the Bible 
going on. The issue divides those who believe 
that the Bible is truthful and those who believe 
that it is untruthful. The negative side of the 
struggle is being championed by multitudes of 
thoughtful and thoughtless Bible students within 
-the camp of Christendom. The positive, conserva- 
tive side has had no such numbers of able and 
scholarly defenders as has the destructive side. 
But Professor Beecher’s series, here commenced, 
promises to challenge thoughtful men. With the 
two-edged keenness of a tempered blade he thrusts 
and cuts unsparingly and revealingly ; and he lays 
open his tremendous subject with singular clearness. 
His next paper in this series will take up the great 
present-day question, Are the Scriptures True? 








are truthful. It is not necessary to. hold this in any 
finical or mechanical way. ‘The ideas of truthfulness 
set forth in the next paper are certainly reasonable. 
Any criticism which unduly assumes or affirms the 
lack of truthfulness in the Scriptures is thereby 
marked as either agnostic or cryptoagnostic. 

I do not classify individuals. Ido not say of any 
person that he is either agnostic or cryptoagnostic. On 
the contrary, I have coined this latter word in order 
to relieve myself of the responsibility of making a 
classification. It is peculiarly true of living critical 
scholars that no two hold precisely the same views. 
A man may be agnostic or cryptoagnostic in some 
points and evangelical in other points. I have to 
deal with agnosticism or cryptoagnosticism in the 
utterances of men, but I abstain from characterizing 
the men. If their utterances classify them, I have 
no responsibility for that. 

This disclaimer does not imply that the matters 
under discussion are merely academic or hypothetical 
or imaginary ; they are as concrete as anything can 
be. The cryptoagnostic criticism is one of the great 
phenomena in the thinking of the present generation. 
It is being. pushed by a propaganda that is wonder- 
fully effective. It is thoroughly real ; its opponents 
regard it as a calamitous reality. 


Statements that Will Startle 

Few volumes on the newer criticism have wider 
circulation than Professor Cornill’s ‘‘ Prophets of 
Israel.’’ In this book, page 31, Dr. Cornill thus 
states the view held by men of his class : ‘‘ The Is- 
raelitish narrative, as it lies before us in the boeks of 
the Old Testament, gives a thoroughly one-sided, and 
in many respects incorrect, picture of the profane 
history, and on the other hand an absolutely false 
representation of the religious history of the people, 
and has thus made the discovery of the truth well- 
nigh impossible."’ : 

Note this statement carefully. Dr. Cornill does not 
say that the Old Testament writers may here and there 
have inadvertently made a mistake, or that there may 
be elements of fiction or of figure of speech in the 
Scriptures, which men have mistaken for literal fact. 
What he says is that the secular history is exceedingly 
untrustworthy, while the religious history is utterly 
false. 

In the Brooklyn Eagle for June 7, 1909, is a review 
of the Baldwin lectures for the year, delivered at the 
University of Michigan. It makes the following quo- 
tations among others : 

‘« The patriarchs are legendary beings. . . . As yet, 
we have no evidence of Israel's sojourn in Goshen. 
. » « The popular idea of the exodus has no founda- 
tion in fact. . . . The Gospels contain 2,899 verses ; 
of these only about one hundred furnish strict bio- 
graphical details. ... Our information about Jesus 
... is scanty in the extreme. ... We do not know 
what Jesus’ descent was.... We do not know his 
birthplace for certain. . . . We do not know his 
age at the time he undertook his mission. We have 
no absolute certainty that any single saying in the 
Gospels was uttered in that precise form by Jesus. 
«« » We do not know when or where he was crucified. 
. .. We do not know exactly what claims he made 
with respect to his mission on earth."’ 


Fe, grees German critic, Wellhausen, is commonly 
repo to have compared his own teachings with 


‘those of certain Scottish scholars, in the following 


language : 

‘‘I_ knew the Old Testament was a fraud, but I 
never dreamt, as these Scotch fellows do, of making 
God a party to the fraud."’ 

_ One of the writers of the article on Jesus Christ in 
the new Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia says that the 
Gospel according to John has only ‘‘a slender mod- 
icum of underlying historic tradition.’’ He says that 
the account in the Gospels of the events that followed 
the Lord’s Supper ‘‘is relatively vague and self-con- 
tradictory."’ Of what actually happened he says : 

‘* The four canonical Gospels have uniformly can- 
celed the story of this fundamental event in the history 
of the Christian religion in favor of more concrete, 
more tangible and marvelous tales of the empty tomb 
and reappearance of Jesus in palpaple form.’’ 

Do not mistake the meaning of this assertion. 11 
is that the four Evangelists have ‘‘ uniformly’’ sup- 
pressed all account of what actually took place, sub- 
stituting for it the ‘‘ marvelous tales,’’ now found in 
the Gospels, concerning the burial and resurrection 
of Jesus. 


The Protest Not Narrow and Panicky 

1 have purposely taken one of these four instances 
from a newspaper, and one from a source which I 
have not verified, so that I present it merely as com- 
mon report. It would be easy to copy authentic in- 
stances by the hundred ; but it is more important te 
observe that these ideas are public property—not the 
lucubrations of some scholars in a closet, but strenu- 
ously taught and generally discussed. The person 
who calls attention to them, and sounds an alarm, is 
not thereby marked as a narrow and panicky con- 
servative ; he is simply an-observer-who-sees what-is 
visible. ’ 

The utterances just quoted are not particularly ex- 
treme, and are far from being exceptional. Such 
utterances abound. And many who refrain ‘from 
being thus outspoken yet follow practises that are not 
less derogatory to the truthfulness of the Scriptures, 
When they are treating subjects they reject scriptural 
statements of fact, one after another, to an extent that 
utterly discredits the Scriptures as a source of infor- 
mation. They do this not -in the case of miracles 
only, but in the case of ordinary historical facts ; not 
in regard to the pentateuch only, but in regard to the 
whole Bible ; not for the Old Testament only, but also 
for the New. They declare that the actual early his- 
tory of the religion of Jehovah was something very 
different from that recorded in the Old and New Tes- 
taments—different in its outline, different in a large 
portion of its details; Their rejection of biblical 
statements of fact is not merely incidental and excep- 
tional ; it is an essential part of the theories they de- 
fend, and without it the theories collapse. 

Among critics of this type the term ‘‘ etiological "’ 
has come largely into use. An etiological narrative 
is one which has been invented in order to account 
for some existing fact or phenomenon. ‘The Gospels 
and the Book of Acts, it is said, are collections of 
etiological stories—not authentic narratives concern- 
ing the founders of Christianity, but narratives that 
were invented for the purpose of accounting for the 
Christian doctrines and practises that had become 
prevalent in the early centuries. Similarly, they say, 
nearly all the Old Testament narratives are directly or 
indirectly etiological—stories invented to explain the 
origin of usages that were familiar to the inventors. 
Etiological narratives, they tell us, may range all the 
way from those which approximately give sober facts 
to those which are absurdly fanciful ; but they are not 
history, though it may in some cases be possible to 
infer historical truth from them. 

In a civilization like ours the public discussions of 
a subject are not carried on exclusively by persons 
who are familiar with the subject. Often the major 
part of the discussion is by the editors or correspond- 
ents or contributors who begin their articles with the 
formula, ‘‘ The present writer is not an expert in these 
matters, but."’ This has been decidedly the case in 
the discussions on biblical matters ; they have been in 


(Continued on page 698) 
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EARLY all legislation in relation to. drink in 
Sweden, at least till the last decade or two, fen 
mainly applied to the native intoxicant—a grain 

spirit called Branvin sh dur This is still the com- 


mon intoxicant, though, during the last generation, the 
weak malt liquors of Sweden have been supplemented 
by stronger malt beverages, the consumption of which 
has increased, that of ardent spirits diminishing. 

In the decade preceding the year 1800 the Swedish 
royal family were granted the national monopoly of 
the production of Branvin; as a means of support to 
the, royal household, and they turned old palaces 
into distilleries for this purpose. Later on the nation 
arose against this system, and went to the other 
extreme by enacting that every homestead could 
have its spirit still on payment of a small tax for the 
privilege. 

Thus, by 1827, there existed in Sweden 173,124 
domestic spirit stills. Documents published under 
government sanction roughly estimate the consump- 
tion of Branvin to have then reached forty-six litres 
per head of the population—a litre being seven- 
eighths of a quart. The resultant physical and men- 
tal deterioration and destitution is described in the 
records of travelers of that period. 

The first promise of a brighter day was flashed 
from the United States to Sweden by way of Scotland, 
In 1831 the Royal Patriotic Society of Sweden wrote 
to Scotland for the American temperance publications, 
and in that year the first society was formed in Sweden. 
Very soon an American temperance champion, in the 
person of the Rev. Dr. Robert Baird, visited Sweden, 
and the Swedish king, at his own cost, had Dr. Baird's 
‘‘American History of Temperance’’ translated and 
circulated among the people. 

By 1835 the National Parliament decreed the sup- 
pression of the system of domestic distillation, and 
within-about a decade the liquor consumption had 
dropped to 22 litres per head... But its eonsumption 
was still so enormous that the legislature had to close 
the distilleries for a couple of months at a time to 
prevent famine resulting from the destruction of so 
much grain ; and hundreds of men walked hundreds 
of miles to throw themselves at the feet of the king 
and pray him to instruct the Parliament to crush the 
traffic or give the people power to do so. 

The king urged action, and the Parliament, in 1855, , 
passed a tremendous temperance act giving to the” 
administrative areas throughout the land an almost 
absolute control over the liquor traffic. 

In a single year from the passing of the act (during 
1856) the rural districts so voted as to leave only 557 
drink-shops in all rural Sweden. Inasmuch as some 
districts had two or more of these drink-shops, this 
means roughly that among the nearly 2,400 rural 
districts about 2,000 had closed every liquor shop. 
No doubt these 2,000 rural districts then comprised 
four-fifths of the entire population of the country. 
Thus the most deeply cursed drink nation in the 
world no sooner acquired the power to cast off the 
drink shackles than it freed itself at a stroke, and be- 
came one of the most sober nations upon earth! We 
speak of rural Sweden only ; and it may be at once 
said that rural Sweden has never gone back on its 
action of the year 1856. 


Why the Gothenburg System Was Invented 

It was different, however, with the cities and towns. 
The law of 1856 withheld the direct veto power from 
the town electors, but gave the town councils full power 
to continue, to limit, or to veto the traffic. None of 
them vetoed it. As the traffic was continued, the law 
required the councils to put the licenses up to auction 
for periods of from one to three years. The bidding 
was under amazingly evil conditions. The bidder 
had not directly to bid any sum of money, but to bid 
the hundreds or thousands litres of spirits he or she 
intended to try to sell during the fixed period! The 
one who bid highest usually had the privilege given 
to him on his immediate payment of spirit-tax on the 
number of litres he had ventured to forecast! If he 
sold less than he had bidden, he, of course, lost the 
amount which he had paid as sale-tax for such unsold 
quantity. If he could manage to sell more, all that he 
sold in excess escaped sale-tax, and thus added to his 
profits. Under these conditions the liquor seller took 
not only money, but clothing—anything—in pawn for 
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How the Gothenburg System Failed 


By Alderman Joseph Malins, 


Justice of the Peace for Worcestershire, England, 
and Past International Chief Templar, lL. O. G. T. 





Here is the dramatic story of a nation’s temperance 
degradation and the deliverance that is on the way. 
For years the Gothenburg System has been pointed 
to by opponents of prohibition as a sane and mod- 
erate solution of the liquor traffic. Alderman 
Malins shows the breakdown of this attempt to 
** regulate” sin. His unusual fitness to discuss this 
subject is seen from the following facts: In 1881 
he instituted the Good Templar Grand Lodge of 
Sweden, which now has about 200,000 members— 
thirty-eight of whom sit in Parliament. In 1894 he 
_ visited Sweden expressly to investigate the Gothen- 
burg System at the instance of the then Home 
Sectetary of the British Parliament, Sir William 
Harcourt, and was zeceived in private audience by 
King Oscar II. In 1898 he was summoned by Lord 
Peel to give evidence on the system to the British 
Royal Commission on Licensing, then sitting in 
Queen Victoria’s Robing Room at the Parliament 
House. After the discussion of the Gothenburg 
System at the Stockholm Congress in 1907, he pre- 
pared a written discussion of the system which was 
pronounced one of the fairest and most judicial that 
had ever been given to the public. 








drink ; sold much on credit, and kept open during il- 
legal hours under the mercenary laxity of the town 
council which had already got his prepaid sale per- 
centage in the municipal treasury. 

It was to lessen the drink-sellers’ greed, and to in- 
duce people to drink malt liquor rather than spirits, 
that the Gothenburg system was invented. Under it, 
the town council agreed to hand the spirit license to 
a Liquor Trust Company of pro-philanthropic share- 
holders, who should open and conduct: liquor shops 
and be content with six percent dividend on their in- 
vestment, and pay the remainder of the profits mainly 
to the town council. Any public house trust company 
could compete for the privilege, and it was generally 
given to those who tendered highest. The companies 
gave their drink-shop managers a fixed salary for 
spirit sale ; and the profits, or a bonus, on malt liquor 
and food sales. They reduced the hours of sale; 
stopped pawning and credit, and raised the age of 
sale to young people, etc. 


The System versus Local Option 

It should here be said that asa result of some limi- 
tations in ‘the cities, but still more to local veto in 
the rural parts, the national consumption of spirits 
had, by the year 1860, dropped to about ten litres per 
head. and this was of course mainly consumed in the 
towns, which, however, even yet contained less than 
one-fifth of the population of the whole country. It 
will be seen therefore that in about thirty years the 
spirit consumption had been diminished by about 
seventy-five percent—and this before the Gothenburg 
system was éver invented ! 

It can be said that the spirit consumption has also 
largely diminished since that period, but the consump- 
tion of malt liquors—which the Gothenburg system so 
helped to popularize—has largely increased ; types of 
beer consumed. by the country people have been 
mainly of a weak character,—one kind having as its 
name Svag Dikka (weak drink),—but in recent dec- 
ades certain kinds of a stronger character have come 
into use,—especially in the towns. 

Actual statistics published by the government show 
that in the towns, under the Gothenburg system, the 
percentage of drunken cases to the population has for 
many years been thirty times as great as in the rural 
parts, where the great bulk of the population still live 
under local option. 

In Gothenburg, it was claimed that within ten years 
or so the convictions under the Gothenburg system 
had diminished by about one-half, and for this the 
promoters of the Gothenburg system took credit. 
But another factor was at work which mainly accounts 
for the difference. 

In 1841 Sweden had enacted that in any case where 
a civilian proved a case of drunkenness he should have 
one-third of the fine ; but if a policeman proved it, 
two-thirds of the fine went to the police. The police 


were thus incited to arrest unsteady citizens almost 
needlessly, until, after twenty-four years’ experience, . 
Parliament abolished this ‘‘ bribing’ of the police, by 
putting an end to the rewards for cases secured. The 
abolition of these rewards took effect in 1865 (the 
year in which the Gothenburg system started), and 
the police slowly slackened their activity, and within 
a few years their arrests dropped by one-third. 

It was amazing to find that as years went on, the 
drunken cases under the Gothenburg system some- 
times rose up to the level to which they had reached 
even in the time when the police were thus rewarded 
for every case proved. Still there was no municipal 
corruption in Gothenburg. But in other Swedish, 
towns this semi-municipalization of the liquor traffic 
resulted in some councils giving the liquor monopoly 
to sham companies, It resulted in dishonest traas- 
actions in the wholesale purchase of the liquor, and in 
corrupt trickery between the councils and others in the 
renting of houses at fabulous prices. Some of the 
‘‘philanthropic’’ spirit companies in the cities sent 
their ‘‘Gothenburg System'’ agents outside their 
boundaries into prohibition districts to canvass for 
orders for spirits ; and in the capital itself, to within 
recent years, special privileges were accorded for 
many hundreds of all-night drinking parties at licensed 
houses, and it is notorious that the so-called ‘: Dis- 
interested'’ Bol/ags (companies) have frequently fought 
most strenuously against rigid Sunday closing and 
other restrictions, 


When the Nation Went on Strike 

Such was-the situation when a matter arose which 
had no relation to the liquor traffic, but which 
conduced to a revolution in the status of liquor- 
dom. In 1909 the principal employers’ association 
in Sweden, wearied by local strikes, and having 
accumulated considerable stock to go on with, sud- 
denly declared a lockout of about thirty thousand 
men, a large number being in and around the capital 
of Stockholm. The Workingmen’s Unions retorted 
by declaring a national strike, which ultimately brought 
out 300,000 work people—being about one-ténth of 
the adult population of the country ! 

The tramway authorities and the publishing houses 
had endeavored to secure themselves by giving a sat- 
isfactory wage and binding their employees not to 
strike, but the national movement swept these em- 
ployees off their feet, and they broke their contracts 
and joined the strikers. The result was that at first 
the paralysis of the printing-presses seemed to freeze 
the national life and render it inarticulate, while the 
broad roadways appeared desolate when only casually 
occupied by private coaches containing their owners, 
and grim hearses conveying the dead to the cemetery. 

The strike seemed a menace to public order, inas- 
much as the strikers included some known anarchists ; 
but the principal leaders urged abstention from vio- 
lence. The authorities feared that the water supply 
might be cut off, and the food supply checked. Asa 
precaution against violence to person and property all 
stores of explosives used for blasting operations, etc., 
were put under guard ; special constables were sworn 
in, soldiers were stationed at precautionary points, and 
practically a state of siege was contemplated. 

The Federated Temperance bodies felt that the prin- 
cipal danger lay in the open liquor-shops, where non- 
abstainers daily partook of their modicum of ardent 
spirits, and our friends memorialized the government to 
close these houses throughout the strike. The govern- 
ment responded by empowering the local governors to 
check, or stop, the traffic wherever needful, and almost 
throughout the country the ordinary drink-shops were 
shut up, and the restaurants and hotels, etc., were 
only allowed to sell under limited conditions. 

In Stockholm, within a month, the takings for 
liquor dropped by more than £60,000. What were 
the results? There was no material public disorder. 
The men were seen neatly attired, and sober, promen- 
ading the streets ; fishing from bridges ; walking out 
with their families ; and gathering in tens of thousands 
in the beautiful Deer Park, where lectures on temper- 
ance, etc., were delivered by able advocates. Many 
days passed without a drunken person being seen! 
The pawnbrokers were sadly disappointed of an ex- 
pected harvest. Many Police Courts were open with- 
out a single case being brought before them, and re- 








peatedly the judges were presented with white gloves 
in token of this freedom from lawlessness. 

In the whole country the total cases brought up be- 
fore the courts throughout the strike month numbered 
less than 500, and as Herr Wavrinsky (who has for 20 
years been a parliamentary representative for Stock- 
holm) testified in my presence, the whole nation 
reached a higher standard in moral conduct than ever 
before ! 

The strike lasted just one month—-from August 4 
to September 4. When it was nearing its end, the 
Good Templar Grand Lodge sent to the King a deputa- 
tion of members of the Upper and Lower House to urge 
the continuance of prohibition after the strike. Thous- 
ands of workmen at a park demonstration voted for the 
same. But conservative newspapers and liquor Bolags 
held that no national mandate existed for undue con- 
tinuance of prohibition. Yet only gradually was pro- 
hibition relaxed during the ensuing month, at the end 
of which time the drink-shops were fully opened again. 

And with what results? The result was that in spite 
of the poverty caused by the strike, within a month of 
the full reopening of the public-houses the drink sale 
and drunkenness in the month was greater than in the 
corresponding month of the preceding year when there 
had been no strike! As compared’ with the strike 
month, the convictions for drunkenness in both cities 
were more than ten times as great ! 

With such a picture in black and white before them, 
the friends of temperance promoted and carried 
through a national plebiscite on the question of abso- 
lute prohibition. Arrangements were made to place 
the formula to be assented to, or dissented to, in the 
hands of every person over eighteen years of age for 
them to sign and return. The newspaper press largely 
supported the appeal, for more than one hundred of 
the Swedish newspapers (including two daily news- 
papers in the capital) are in the hands of temperance 
men, who refuse all liquor advertisements. 

It would have been no wonder if the total number 
of voting papers returned had fallen short of a half of 
the total number issued, but that was not the case. 
The population of Sweden at the time was estimated 
at 6,400,000, The number of that population who 
were over eighteen years of age was about 3,400,000. 
The total voting papers returned filled in showed that 
I, 845, 249,. signed for prohibition, and, only. 18,471 
signed. against, prqhibition. -Thus fifty-four percent, 
or an,actual majority of all persons.in Sweden over 
eighteen years of age, actually signed for entire pro- 
hibition ! The number of votes cast for prohibition 
were about one hundred times the number of votes 
against prohibition. 

Sweden's parliament now contains an Upper and a 
Lower.Chamber. . The latter is the larger, and consists 
of representatives elected by the people. The Upper 
Chamber is not elected directly by the people, but by 
the provincial councils, who in their turn are elected 
on a property franchise wherein the rich rate-payer 
had an enormous multiplicity of votes in proportion 
to his wealth, This conservative franchise produces 
conservative provincial. councils, who in turn could 
only elect to the Upper House persons possess- 
ing a large property qualification. 

The House of Representatives in 1907 passed a bill 
to provide for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
being effected at the end of twenty years, but the 
Upper Chamber unanimously threw it out. The 
House of Representatives later passed a bill to give to 
the electors of every town the direct veto power which 
had half a century.ago been given to the rural parts— 
with such great results; but the Upper House also 
threw this measure out. The rejection of this and 
other reform measures so convulsed the Swedish peo- 
ple that their representatives demanded a reconstitu- 
tion of the electoral power of the provinces whereby 
the property qualifications for a multiplicity of votes 
are to be curbed, the monetary qualification for elec- 
tion to the Upper House reduced, and a salary paid 
to members of the Upper House as well as to the 
Lower, to make entry to it possible to less wealthy 
candidates. 

Under irresistible pressure the Upper House con- 
sented to these reforms on condition that a system. of 
proportional representation was inaugurated, and to 
this the representative chamber agreed. The measure 
thus passed provided for a new Upper House to be 
elected in annual batches successively chosen during 
six successive years. The first batch of new mem- 
bers were elected during the year. 1910, the result of 
the election being that Liberals and a couple of So- 
cialists won every seat that.had previously been held 
by the Conservative members! With such a start a 
reformed Upper House is certain, and ultimate pro- 
hibition seems inevitable. 
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The Enrichment of Memorizing Scripture 


A dangle ond sichly Mewed movement s 
see Chasaing‘e verse'et tho Sie Oyly 


- By George T. B. Davis . 





Perhaps most grown people think they are too old to commence now to memorize verses from 
the Bible. If so, they may have, if they will, a delightful surprise awaiting them. The writer 
of this note never paid much serious attention to Scripture memorizing for himself—until, through 


the Movement of which Mr. Davis writes, he tried it. 


Then he began to realize how much he 


had been missing by doing without it. The fifteenth chapter of John, now learned by heart 
and stored in the heart, life-changing though it had already been, took on a new beauty. Will 
you yourself find the new richness of God’s Word through the Bible Success Band ? 


A FEW years ago an American woman was spend- 
ing several months in England, when she be- 
came strongly impressed with the value of com- 
mitting God’s Word to memory. © She began learning 
a verse each day, and planned to pass these on to 
some relatives, that they too might reap the benefit. 
The method proved so helpful that a little booklet 
was prepared, containing 365 verses to be memorized 
during the ensuing year, Like every movement born 
of God this work started simply, found favor, and 
grew and spread, until to-day it has become a potent 
power for good both in eastern and western lands. 
The movement was founded by Mrs. E. A. R. 
Davis, who was a member of the Chapman-Alexander 
Mission party which recently visited Australia and 
the Orient. The work is known ‘as “‘ The Bible Suc- 
cess Band,’’ Its motto is Joshua 1 : 8; ‘' This book 
of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth ; but 
thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all that is written 
therein : for then thou shalt make thy way prosper- 
ous, and then thou shalt have good success.’ The 
Band is thus grounded upon God's pramise of ‘* good 
success*’ to those who meditate upon the Word, and 
obey its commands. 
The booklets containing the verses to be memerized 
have been printed in the Japanese, Chinese, and 


Korean languages, as well'as being issued in America, 


England, and Australia. In one year nearly 50,000 
booklets were published in various lands. 


The plan appeals te all ages, from oldest.to young-. 


est. Probably the oldest member is. Fanny-Grosby, 
the famous hymn-writer, who is in her ninety-second 
year, but is still active and vigorous. She wrote a 
special poem for the Band, one verse of which reads : 


** Blessed Bible, sacred treasure, 

Precious book, of all the best, 

There is comfort never faiting, 
And a calm abiding rest. 

Read with reverence, and‘commit it, 
Verse by verse, and ‘day by day; 

*Tis the word that God has spoken, 
And it cannot pass away.”’ 


Another member is eighty-seven years of age, while 
one of the youngest members is a child of five. 


No one can estimate the value of storing the mind: 


with a verse of Scripture daily. Each text becomes a 
dynamo of spiritual power, as well as a safeguard 
against sin. ‘*Thy word have I laid up in my_ heart 
that I might not sin against thee.’’ Dr, J. Wilbur 
Chapman says : 
the morning goes singing its way through the soul. all 
the day long.’’ A member of the Band declares that 
the Bible has become a new book since beginning 
the practise of learning a verse daily. The Rev. H. W. 
Myers, a consecrated Japanese missionary, reports 
that they learn the daily verse at both English. and 
Japanese prayers, and that his children commit the 
texts in both languages. 

The chief benefit of the plan lies in not simply 
learning a text daily, but in reviewing the verses for 
a longer or shorter period, The founder of the move- 
ment finds such blessing in the reviewing that she 
often repeats the texts for two hundred or more days. 

Miss Grace Coppock, Secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Shanghai, China, 
testifies that the plan has been of the greatest bless- 
ing, and that she easily reviews the verses for nine 
months. 

Mr. W. J. Tunley, a well-known Christian “leader 
in Queensland, Australia, makes the memorizing a 
feature of family. prayer, and says of the. results: 
‘*My own children take as great an interest in the 
Band as ever, and, while they. cannot remember 
all the verses since we started fifteen months ago, 
they can-.repeat the greater part of them with a little 
help. Our method.is to learn the verse for. the day 
at our morning reading, at the same time revising: the 
previous two or three days’ verses. Then at tea time 


‘«A verse of God’s Word learned: in. 


the morning’ s verse, and also one of the groups of the 
earlier months. In this way we keep them fairly 
fresh, and | find they remember them in quite a re- 
markable way.”” 

No matter how busy one may be, time can be found 
to memorize one verse of Scripture each day. Dr. 
and Mrs, William Warren and Mrs, Colonel-Goodlet, 
prominent Christian leaders of Australia, who- have 
worked energetically to promote the movement in that 
land, say that they learn the dafly verse while making 
their toilet in the morning or evening. This will be 
found one of the simplest and best methods. 

One of the busiest Christian leaders of the time 
makes it a rule when at his home to rise at five o'clock 
in the morning to commit the Word of God to mem- 
ory, This is W. H. Fitchett, LL. D., who is not only a 
minister and president of a woman's college, but editor 
of two periodicals and author of a number of works. 

The 1912 booklet of the Bible Success Band con- 
tains a.special message from Dr. Fitchett on the 
value of memorizing Scripture. He says, in part : 

‘¢ There are many ways of studying the Bible, but 
the most fruitful form of study—and-the basis of all 
other studies—is to store the very words of the divine 
Beok in the memory as an enduring possession. Pas- 
sages in the Bible only half remembered are less than, 
half mastered. To read'them and to reread them, to 
saturate the memory with them, to dwell on them in 
breeding, prayerful meditation, until they are part of 
ons rete minds, —this i is the secret of winning from the 

Bins € message God has hidden in 
hen ‘Some great group of verses in the Bible 
have in’ this way been turned. into an enduring pos- 
session, the results. which follow are nothing less 


amazing. The divine words thus possessed. become, 


living things, They have hands and feet. They 
take hold of us in unexpected-moments, They steal 
into the consciousness and repeat themselves, in a 
sense automatically, singing their divine song,—per- 
haps in the darkness of night. when lying sleepless, 
perhaps in some sudden moment of trouble, or at the 
calk of duty. 

‘If every Christian man or woman, boy or girl, 
would, as a matter of settled plan, commit to memory 
some passages of the Bible every day, these would 
constitute not only.an ever-growing Ru g ever-enduring 
treasure, but an ever-multiplying spiritual force, an 
ever-intensifying and widéning radiance lighting up 
the whole life.’* 

In addition to these inspiring words, the Bible 
Success Band booklet for 1912 contains messages 
from .Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and Mr. Charles M. 
Alexander, a poem by Miss Crosby, and three gospel 
hymns.written for the movement by Robert Harkness : 
‘*Gods Word in the Heart,’’ ‘‘ This Book of the 
Law,"’ and *‘One Bible Verse Each Day.’’ 

Will you not increase your joy in the Lord, and 
your effectiveness in working for the Master, by com- 
mitting God's Word to memory daily? It is an ever- 
increasing delight to learn the texts, and to meditate 
upon them day and night. You can then say, with 
the Psalmist; ‘*Oh, how love I thy law! It is my 
meditation all theday. How sweet are thy words unto 
my taste! Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth !”’ 

Will you not; join this company of those who are 
thus daily. enriching their lives for time and eternity ? 
Information and booklets of verses and messages and. 
hymns. may be secured from. Mrs. E. A. R: Davis, 
158° Fifth Avenue, New York City; W. S. Dinnick, 
$4. Victoria Street, Toronto, Camada; Francis C. 
Brading, 15 Strand, Lendon, England. The price 
of the booklets is 10 cents. It is hoped: that 
each member will become an_ ardent worker in 
the movement, enlisting friends and neighbors in the 
helpful. plan. A secretary is also wanted for each 


church or mission who will.actively promote the werk 
in the Sunday-school and the various organizations of 
the- congregation. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 14 (Luke x :57-80) 





Y VISIT to Great Britain and Ireland was not 
intended to be a tour of inspection of British 
‘Sunday-schools, nor has it included to any 

great extent the visitation of local Sunday-schools. -It 
has been, primarily, an inspirational tour, having for 
its objective a fivefold aim : 


1. To inspire and strengthen interest in Sinidaysctionl 
work ; 

2. To consider the practical Sunday-school problems of 
the da 

< ‘To emphasize the Sunday-school as the church’s best 
evangelistic agency ; 

4.:To call attention to the world-wide Sunday-school 
work as a missionary force ; and 

5. .To cultivate, so far as "possible, through the Sunday- 


schools the spirit of International Brotherhood and Univer- 


sal Peace. 


Yet I have been continually thrown into contact 
with leading Sunday-school workers in all parts of the 
country, and through personal conversation with them, 
as well as from practical conference with the rank and 
file ef Sunday-school workers at the conventions at- 


‘tended, I have been able to learn many things con- 


cernirig Sunday-school work in Great Britain which 
could not possibly have been discovered by the ordinary 
methods of Sunday-school visitation. 

In a general way, I may say that the Sunday-school 
interest in Great Britain is rapidly developing. As in 
America, so in Great Britain, there is coming to the 
churches—and especially to those most interested in 
Sunday-school work—not only a feeling of discontent 
with present conditions, but a vision of future possi- 
bilities far beyond anything yet attained. This spirit, 
which augurs well for the future, is reflected’ in a 
general increase in Sunday-school interest, together 
with many notable advances in particular localities. 


.  ‘Teacher- -training.—I presume without floubt that, far . 
more ‘itrention is given to teacher-training in local 


Sunday-schdols of Amerita than in Great Britain. 
But there is one phase of their teacher-training work 
in which they surpass us, and this is that feature of 
teacher-training given in the universities and colleges. 
Great advance has been made in this direction in 
many localities. 

In such institutions as the universities of Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Nottingham, regular courses of instruction have been 
given for a number of years, and these courses are 
growing in popularity. 
psychology, educational methods, studies in the Old 
and New Testament, Sunday-school history, develop- 
ment and administration, outlines of church history, 
together with practise classes which might be regarded 
as clinics in teaching. The professors of these insti- 
tutions are for the most part the instructors of the 
classes, without remuneration, and the classes are 
attended by Sunday-school teachers from the neighbor- 
hood representing not only the, Free Churches but the 
Established Church as well. These classes number 
from 100 to 600 students each, who attend the lectures 
regularly every week, complete a specific course and 
pass examinations thereon; the successful students 
receiving the university diploma, thus effectually 
identifying the university with the training of the 
Sunday-school teachers, The organization of the 
classes is largely in the hands of the local Sunday- 
school unions and the Church of England Sunday- 
school associations, There isa definite movement on 
foot to inaugurate this method of teacher-training in 
all the universities and colleges of the land. 

Some of the universities which cannot make 
arrangements for courses of lectures to be held on 
their premises are giving the services of their lecturers 
to accredited Sunday-school organizations ; the great 
London University last year lending to the British 
Sunday-school Union for a series of lectures on the 
Adolescent Problem one of its experts in this branch. 

In addition to the above, there are two institutions 
devoting themselves entirely to the training of Sunday- 
school teachers and leaders,—West Hill College, at 
Bourneville, near Birmingham, under the direction of 
Mr. G. Hamilton Archibald,’ and ‘another at Black- 
heath, London, covering somewhat the same ground. 
These two institutions resemble somewhat the School 
of Religious Pedagogy at Hartford, Connecticut. 

And the Church of England has just appointed a 


The subjects discussed are’ 
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Our British brothers have been having their chance 
to “* Ask Marion Lawrance.”” Mr. Lawrance has 
just returned from a three-months’ Sunday-school 
tour in Great Britain. With Sir Francis Belsey, 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the Rev. Carey Bonner, and 
others, he addressed or conferred with some 77,000 
people, almost all Sunday-school workers. Ques- 
tion Boxes were a feature of his work. Notable 
men presided or spoke on the same platform with 
him, such as Sir Oliver Lodge, perhaps the world’s 
greatest scientist to-day, Professor James Stalker, 
Sir George White, and many others, including two 
Deputy Speakers of the House of Commons. Sir 
George White gave a luncheon in the lunch cham- 
ber of the House of Commons to the members of 
Parliament who are interested in Sunday-school 
work, some 200 persons being invited. Out of this 
tour, Mr. Lawrance tells us of some extraordinarily 
interesting points from British Sunday-school work 
that we in America should do well to heed. 





new. official, —a Director of Education for their Sun- 
day-school teachers. 


The Transfer of Scholars.—One very useful lesson 
we may learn is from the new transfer system which 
has been initiated by the British National Union. It 
is well known that there is a great loss to the Sunday- 
school enrolment upon the occasion of removals from 
one locality to another. This tratisfer system is 
operated somewhat on the lines of the church mem- 
bership transfer plan, with two important differences : 

(1.) Thescheme operates whether the scholar leaving 


desires it or not. To whatever town he removes he’ 


finds that’ thé Sunday-school of his denomination 
has already been notified of his coming, and he re- 
ceives a cordial invitation to join its membership. 

(2.) The scheme is worked through a single ‘‘ clear- 
ing house,’’ the National Union, which forms a con- 
necting-link between the schools. Forms are supplied 
with every class register, and, in the event of a scholar 
removing to a new town, the teacher fills out one of 
these forms and mails it to the Sunday-school Union's 
‘Zeneral secretary, who at once communicates with a 
Sunday-school of the same denomination in the town 
to which the scholar is going. Thus the blame for 
losing scholars is easily located, and the danger of 
losing them is reduced to a minimum. 

It may well be asked whether the system really 
works ; and the answer is an..affirmative one. One 
school, I learned, which has used the transfer test for 
two years was able at the end of that time to show 
that not a single scholar had‘ been lost ; that is, every 
one who had left the school had either entered Chris- 
tian service as a teacher, or had been passed on as 
a scholar to another school. -And now that the scheme 
has been adopted as a national one, the gain to the 
Sunday-school membership should be considerable. 


Strong Temperance Work.—A new movement is on 
foot which, so far as can be ascertained, is succeeding 
to a remarkable degree in inducing young people who 
are abstainers to keep their pledge during the difficult 
years of adolescence. The method of holding them 
to the pledge is primarily a financial one. They are 
attached to juvenile branches of two sick benefit 
(temperance) ‘societies, —the Order of Rechabites, and 
the Sons of Temperance. The meetings are held on 
the Sunday-school premises, and the branch of the 
society is officered by the Sunday-school men. Wide 
experience has proved that the members on attaining 
the age of sixteen are passed on to the senior sections 
of the societies in very large numbers, and that of 
those passed on not more than two percent subse- 
quently break the temperance pledge. It is of inter- 
est to know that there are over three million pledged 


‘abstainers connected with the British Sunday-schools, 
and ‘they constitute the membership of the Band of — 


Hope, which is full of interest and activity. 


Recreation for Members.—In some Lancashire towns 
I found that Sunday-schools not infrequently, provide 
recreation grounds for their own membership. In 
Oldham, for example, a large number of the schools 
have such grounds, some of them in the very heart of 





the city. In one locality a city slum was cleared 
away, and in its place to-day there is a Sunday-school 
garden, with cricket, tennis, and football grounds and 
bowling-greens, as well as.a ‘‘Children’s Corner"’ 
with sand-heaps and swings, The primary depart- 
ment of this particular school meets on Sunday in the 
pavilion of the recreation ground. 


Improving the Music.—An excellent method of im- 
proving the general standard of the singing in the 
Sunday-school has been adopted in many localities. 
A judge of music is appointed by the local Sunday- 
school Union, and it is his duty to visit every Sunday- 
school and pass judgment on the singing at the ordi- 
nary sessions. No notice of his coming is given in 
advance. A challenge banner or shield is held every 
year by the school receiving the highest commenda- 
tion of this official The scheme appears to give 
general satisfaction, while the plan has an indirect ten- 
dency toward bettering the attendance at the schools, 


Waiting Lists for New Scholars.—It will sound very 
strange to many of my American readers to know that 
large numbers of Sunday-schools in England are full 
to overflowing and have waiting lists of scholars. In 
all parts of the country the well-organized and up-to- 
date Sunday-schools already have as many members 
as they can accommodate in their buildings, and many 
have waiting lists of those who desire to become 
members. A postal- card is sent to each prospective 
scholar as vacancies occur in the department to which 
he would be allotted. 

On the other hand, the poorly organized schools 
are losing their members. These conditions have 
led to the decision against a national’ canvass for new 
scholars ; for good schools should ‘not spoil their 
work by ‘overcrowding, and the poor schools: ought 
not to’ have any more scholats, arid would ptobably 
lose them if they got them. ‘In oie large: town in 
the Midlands, wheré the schools are all well organ- 
ized, I found that all of them were full to their ‘capa- 
city, and many‘had a waiting list ; theré were only 
2,500 children in the whole town who were not‘Sun- 
day-school scholars. ‘* Not more scholars, but better’ 
schools,’’ seems to be the motto of the British Sun- 
day-school movement at this time, and attention is 
being focused upon the improvement of the organiza- 
tion. It seems, however, a great pity that the build- 
ings cannot be immediately enlarged, so that the good 
schools might accommodate those who are waiting. 


The Graded Lessons.—The graded lessons are 
growing in favor in Great Britain, and I am told that 
about twenty-five percent of the schools are intro- 
ducing these lessons in the Beginners and Primary 
Departments, and are beginning to take them up 
in the Junior Department. The graded lessons 
which are being provided by the British Committee 
resemble somewhat the graded lessons being intro- 
duced on our side, and yet they are not being used in 
exactly the same way. Every class in a department 
uses the same lesson each Sunday during a given 
year, 


The Different National Viewpoints.—The chicf point 
of difference between the Sunday-schools of America 
and Great Britain is rather in conception than admin- 
istration. The Sunday-school is not regarded in 
Great Britain, as so often with us, ‘as a church en- 
gaged in its Bible study service. It was a constant 
source of surprise to my audiences when I spoke of 
the large number of adults in the American Sunday- 
schools. For the most part the adults are lacking in the 
British Sunday-schools, though this is not universal, 
particularly in Wales, where are to be found large 
numbers of mature people. In Belfast I found what 
is called a men’s Sunday-school, enrolling altogether 
650 people, 550 of whom are men. The only women 
and children belonging to the school are those con- 
nected with the men who are members, as their 
wives or children. The same church has two other 
Sunday-schools carried on after the usual manner. 

The British Sunday-schools for the most part hold 
two.sessions on Sunday, at one of which the lesson 
studied is that prepared especially for British schools, 
and at the other session the International Uniform 
Lesson, with (in some cases) the Primary and Begin- 
ners graded lessons. 

CHICAGO, 















The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


It is the purpose of this article to furnish a general 

1 preparation for t hers air pupils over 

twelve years of age, while the more detailed class 

work and questions here presented are maril 

for the Adult Bible Class. Distinctive class wor 

for girls' and boys’ classes is offered elsewhere in 
these pagos. 





Getting Started in Class 

CIVIL engineer told me that he once sent a rod- 
man to a point nearly half a mile distant to 
hold the rod over a certain stake in order that 
he might get a correct bearing for his instrument. 
While the rodman was walking back, the engineer 
roceeded with his calculations. Before starting on, 
e said to his assistant, ‘‘ Did you hold the rod on 

the center of that stake?” 

** No,” said the young fellow, ‘‘ I held it about two 
inches to one side, because I thought you could see 
it better through the bushes.” 

So everything had to be done over again. 

Did you ever wonder why God gave to Moses and 
the Hebrews the exact and minute dimensions of the 
tabernacle, the very weight of the silver and gold 
utensils, and the form and design of the ornaments ? 
Was it not to teach them that when God-said a board 
was to: be eighteen inches wide, it meant eighteen, 
and not seventeen or nineteen ? 

The particular name of a person does not seem a 
very important item, but it was on this very minor 
thing that Zacharias and Elisabeth obeyed, and upon 
which obedience Zacharias recovered his speech, and 
was filled with the Holy Spirit of prophecy. 

The Heavenly Father has a complete plan for 
making this world perfect, and he tries every possi- 
ble way to teach us to obey the rules he has made. 
Our happiness of body, mind, and soul, depends on 
our obeying the laws of each of them. It is not 
always easy, just as it was not easy for Zacharias 
and’ Elisabeth, to decide on this name against the 
wishes of these kindly and sympathetic friends. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references. throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.} 
This lesson is a link between the Old Testament 
and the New. Jehovah has promised to the Hebrews 
a prophet like Elijah, the forerunner of the anointed 
Saviour of men. These characters were people of 
the Old Testament spirit. Get a fresh idea of the 
magnitude of their emotion by reading Isaiah 52 and 
53 and Malachi3. Name some event of 400 years ago, 
—for example, the reign of King Henry VIII of Eng- 
land (1509) or. Columbus’ voyage (1492), to give an 
idea of the accumulated expectations since the last 
prophet spoke, Consult a Bible dictionary on Le se 
sying (also last week’s Preview, question 3, and Pro- 
fessor Riddle this week, v. 67). For the filling with the 
Holy Spirit see Professor Clow, paragraphs 3 and 4. 
Make an analysis of Zacharias’ song for yourself ; 
see Professor Riddle, paragraph 2, and this article 
below. Try to gain some natural conception of the 
life John must have led during his thirty years’ 
preparation that is compressed into verse 80 (‘* Visit- 
ing the Lesson Scenes ”"’). 


The Clasa in Session 

The big oe and dominating thought of these 
verses is that Go« (Ke és his Promise. He met the 
promise made by Malachi four hundred: years ago, 
ard he met the promise made to Zacharias afew 
months before in the temple. The impossible has 
happened, and the baby they had ceased to hope for 
had come. The sympathetic joy of the neighbors 
and relatives and their wishes show us that Zacha- 
rias and Elisabeth had lived so as to hold the affec- 
tion of others, who now multiplied their joy by shar- 
ing it (see Professor Clow’s first paragraph). Al- 
though this child was born to be a great prophet and 
was a direct gift from heaven, ordained for a heavenly 
life, his parents did not on that account omit the re- 
ligious ceremony of. presentation in the temple and 
the riteof circumcision, /¢ és a fadse spiritual pride 
that thinks one is an exception to ordinary reqguire- 
ments, 

They were wholly unselfish in their joy, for, though 
God gave them a child, they did not regard him as 
the comfort of their old age, but dedicated him to 
God. Read Professor Clow’s second paragraph. /¢ 
is a prime sin to regard and use our personal gifts 
for our gras Lratif~ication. 

Precedent, like ‘many. things, is both useful. and 
dangerous, These sympathetic friends were quite 
right from their point of view, as shown by Dr. 
Mackie. But there was a reason here why precedent 
should be disregarded. Zacharias and his wife knew 
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LESSON 2. JANUARY 14. ‘THE BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIS 
| Luke 1 : 57-80. - Commit verses 67-69, or 76,77 ee 
Golden Text: Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel; for he hath yisited and wrought redemption for his people.—Luke 1:68 


7 Now Elisabeth's time was fulfilled ne 
delivered ; and she brought forth a son, And her neigh- 
bors and her kinsfolk heard that the Lord is 
mercy towards her ; and they with her. And it 
came to on the eighth day, that they came to meise 
the child ; and they would have called him Zacharias, after 
the name of his father. 60 And his mother answered and said, 
Not so ; but he shall be called John. 61 And they said unto 
her, There is none of thy kindred that is called by this name. 
62 And they made signs to his father, what he would have him 
called. 63 And he asked for a writing tablet, and wrote, say- 
ing, His name is John. And they marvelled all. 64 And his 
mouth was opened immediately, and his tongue /oosed, and he 
spake, baeaeee | God. 65 And fear came on all that dwelt 
round about them: and all these sayings were noised abroad 
throughout all the hill country of Tobe. 66 And all that 
heard them laid them up in their heart, saying, What then 
shall this child be? For the hand of the Lord was with him. 

9 And his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and prophesied, saying. 

68 Blessed de the Lord, the God of Israel ; 
For he hath visited and wrought redemption for his people, 
69 And hath raised up a horn of salvation for us 
In the house of his servant David 
7° (As he e by the mouth of his holy prophets that have 
been from of old), 
7 yee from our enemies, and from the hand of all that 
ate us ; ’ 
72 To show mercy towards our fathers, 
And to remember his holy covenant : 
73 The oath which he sware unto Abraham our father, 
74 To oe utito us that we being delivered out of the hand 
rs) 





our enemies . 
Should serve him without fear, 
75 In holiness and righ before him all our days. 


Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 








it and the others did not. /¢ is dangerous to disobey 
the will of God, though all the world of kindest 
Sriends should counsel it. 

We are not informed that Zacharias told his vision 
to his wife, but it is most natural to think that he 
did. Read the third paragraph of Professor Riddle’s 
article also on v. 60. A call of God generally means 
that we do something new or do an old thing a new 
way. Zacharias has the quiet decision of the man who 
is ‘‘dead sure” he is right. **His name #s John—” 
We have no say; God named this child... §.. 2. :.; 

Obedience means joy and power. Zacharias has 
quite overcome the doubt and hesitation he showed 
in the temple. Read Professor Clow’s third para- 
graph. It is always the experience of young and old 
that obedience of heart means joy of heart. Why 
not? /tis natural that there should be more pleas- 
ure in being right than in being wrong. 

A profound impression was made. People with 
deep, profound, personal religious experiences always 
produce an impression. We feel, as these persons 
felt about Zacharias and Elisabeth, that they have 
been in touch with their God and are equipped with 
sacred power. Moreover, such persons generally 
create in us a secret hope, as was created in the 
hearts of these people (v. 66). 

Even when we are moved most deeply, our feelings 
often leave us speechless. How. then did Zacharias 
sing the Benedictus? Read Professor Ridd@ie’s sec- 
on agraph, and Professor Clow’s fourth. He 
was filled with the Holy Spirit. 

The Benedictus is patterned after the prophets, 
and the Magnificat, sung by Mary, is more like the 
Psalms. An analysis of the Benedictus that aims to 
get the meaning of it would be thus: 


Verse 69.—God has' come to our help. 

Verse 70.—The birth of this child fulfills our long held 
faith in the prophets. 

Verse 71.—It means deliverance from captivity. 

Verses 72-75.—It means the fulfilment of the covenant 
with David. 

Verse 76,—It means the fulfilment of Malachi’s prophecy. 

Verse es means the enlightenment of the nation. 

Verse 78.—It means that the coming of the Messiah is 
near, 

Verse 79.—The gospel shall be widespread. 


These were the great thoughts that surged in the 
soul of Zacharias, and that found expression accord- 
ing to the poetic and prophetic forms of his day and 
his education. Compare also Professor Clow’s fifth 
paragraph and Professor Riddle’s second. 

And the outcome of it all was astrong man. There 
is nothing finer in creation than a man who develops 
into manhood strong in — Thirty years are cov- 
ered in the few words of that 80th verse,—thirty years 
during which this young man led a pure open-air 
life and was much alone with God. Zo de. alone 
with God produces @ strong spirit (see ‘' Visiting the 
Lesson Scenes"). 

A Lesson 


The meaning of this narrative of the birth of John 
to us who are living to-day is twofold. First, God 
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that she should be- 








‘will surely perform whatsoever he has promised; 


f » there is no joy like that of a heart that has 
waited for and at last received the fruit of faith. 

The actual barrier to downright religious living is 
often that we are not quite sure that we shall be so 
happy or so p1 rous if we are absolutely given 
over to such a life. For all that we can see, we shall 
rather lose than gain by it. We cannot persuade 
ourselves that it is true that ‘‘ he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” It is, for all that we can 
see, quite the reverse. We may have tried it for a 
shert time, and found ourselves worse off than before. 
Zacharias was worse off for a time, but that tem 
rary affliction cured him of the grave fault of unbelief, 
Do not fear the process of refining. God will make 

his promise. There are no difficulties and im- 
ibles with God. If God wants it, and you want 
it, and you work together, it will come to pass, and 
the armies of a Napoleon could not stop it. Two 
promises were made good when John was born: the 
ise of the forerunner made to and by Malachi, 

and the personal promise to Zacharias. 

The other great thought of the-lesson is that there 
is no joy like the joy of the soul that has believed and 
won the reward of faith. This is a joy that goes 
clear down tothe very root of things. Itisso big that 
those who have once tasted it would rather keep it 
than all the pleasures that men can devise or meney 
buy.. It comes from having the experience of the 
unseen world while you are living in the seen world, 
Zacharias had it and-be sang the Benedictus. Blind 
George Matheson had it and he wrote: 


** O love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in thee.”’ 


It is the D dep experience that buman beings can 
have; and all human souls may have it. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. If I know that God loves me and that I love him, 
why should I join a church ? 

2. Which is more natural: to have faith, or not to 


have it? 


3. Why are we so. often afraid of unusual occurrences ? 
Why cannot a person be full’of God’s Spirit and say 


4 
org: 

5. y should we be compelled.to wait for answers to 
our prayers? 

6. Study the advantages of solitude on the development 
of character, in contrast to much society. \ 


Other Teaching Points 


It is safe to listen well to the advice of well-meaning 
friends, but unsafe to follow it blindly, 

Better overhaul some of those things we call convictions, 
now and then, and weed out those that begin to look like 
obstinacy or prejudice. 

Every modern victory is the birthplace of a joy that is 
big enough to be worth having. 

Zacharias’ song was.impersona) ;. he was thinking. more 
of the nation than of himself. That-is the best sort of feel- 
ing: being glad because other people are made.glad. 

Do not think meanly of the time that it takes to prepare 
for doing something. The preparing is the doing. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 


For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 

assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

Next week we study the birth of Jesus as written 
by.Luke in 2 : 1-20,—which tells of the circumstances 
under which Jesus was born at Bethlehem, and the 
angelic announcement to the shepherds. The en- 
trance of the Creator’s Son into visible human life is 
the most important event in the history of the human 
race. It has made sacred all our life; babies, stables, 
music, and all other commonplace things have been 
made to seem different since he came. If these 
shepherds were the caretakers of the flocks destined 
for sacrifice in the temple, can we not see a new 
méaning in the story? Reading Matthew 1: 18, 25 
adds to our understanding of the lesson. The spirit 
of this passage seems to be joy. Joyis an invariable 
siastell thie presence of God in human life... 


1. How far back in Scripture history did the preparation 
for this night begin ? 

2. Define the titles Saviour, Christ, Lord. ’ 

3. Is praise-giving a luxury or a necessity ? 

4. Why were the angels singing, and what was the spirit 
of their chorus? : 

5. Study the character of Mary from the references to 
her in the New Testament. 

6. Pick out the most creditable features of the shepherds’ 
conduct. 

Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR JAN. 15 (Luke 1 : 57-80) 


: ‘The Dawn Song of the Gospel 
“By the Rev. Professor W. M: Clow, B.D. © | 
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‘them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 


death. 
We. mark, ; , that after the song there is often 
a Naeare. e have eatberet of ‘song of the 


te keynote of the rapture of this moving Scrip- dawn when Mary and Zacharias sing their be arg 


ture is given in the rejoicings of the kinsfolk of 
-Elisabeth as condensed into the significant 


words, ‘* The Lord had news ae ‘me’ upén 
her.” These words may have onlyat tional 
meaning on the lips of some. To harias and 


Elisabeth they: had a depth of si greater 
than the ddeclare: The wonder and the - 
ness-an i the grace of God’s mercy filled 
their hearts with thankfulness. So in our lives, we 
- find our fellow-men rejoicing with us in some unex- 
pected gift, some unlooked-for 2°; some unantici- 
pated deliverance, some successful issue of a time of 
strain. We know its deeper meaning. It was the 
opening of a door in a blank wall which blocked our 
path, the lifting of a cloud which was aeons 
our lives, the almost unhoped-for enlargement whic 
gave our days a new zest, and we also, with jubilant 
gladness, think of the ‘‘ t mercy” of the Lord. 
We mark, to begin with, that the firs? duty towards 
the gifts of the mercy of God is to dedicate them to 
his service. We may not believe that any formal 
ceremony should express and ratify this dedication, 
yet the act itself should be as sacred a duty fo us as 
to Abraham’schildren. All the giftsof God’s mercy, 
our larger home, our new honor, our increased means, 
our advancements in life, the love which comes into 
our hearts, and the love which springs up in the 
hearts of others toward us, every true and pure joy, 
should be so dedicated. There should be an ‘‘ eighth 
day,"' a solemn and deliberate hour in which we offer 
them all to God for his service. Of all gifts of his 
mercy, there is none God is so glad to receive in 
dedication as this gift of a child. Every father 
should be an Abraham in mind, and every mother 
should be a Hannah in heart. Before the child is 
. born, a tender uplifting purpose should possess the 
mind. When the babe at last is given, then should 
come that liour when the child is placed back 
into his great Father's arms to be used by Him. 
Whether we name the child, as Zacharias and Elisa- 
beth did, ‘‘ The grace-of-God,” that is the name we 
should breathe over the infant’s face as we think of 
all the child enshrines. 
We mark, again, that 7x the hour of our dedication 
of the gifts of the mercy of God there is always 


song’: ‘*His mouth was opened immediately and his 
tongue loosed.” That is no strange, unusual mani- 
‘ festation. For this deaf man to have his sense of 


hearing once more made free, and his lips opened in 
"praise; is to'rare ‘wonder.’ That'is one'of God's con- 
stant miracles. Never will any mati realize that any 
one of God’s mercies is a gift te him, and therefore 
lay it dewn in dedication, but thesong in the heart will 
rise to the lips and be treme on the tongue. Leta 
man lay his wealth, his leisure, his ease, his increasing 
influence as God prospers him, his’ son or his daugh- 
ter, upon God’s altar, and a gust of holy feeling will 
burst forth in his heart and be poured out in,praise. 
Yes, and ‘fear will come on all them that dwell 
round about.’’ <A reyival took place in a fishing vil- 
lage. Men and women who had not prayed since 
their childhood laid themselves on God’s altar. 
They poured out in lavish abundance of their 
seanty means. ‘The little chapel by the -cliffs rang 
with song, The hard-faced traders now brought 
their fish, the hucksters who visited the village with 
their goods were filled with that fear which is wonder 
and awe as they saw ears long stopped eager. to 
listen to the Gospel, and mouths long silent or only 
filled with curses now praising God. 

We mark, again, that ¢here zs a normal movement 
in all songs of praise of the mercy of God. Simply 
because they have common sources and a single in- 
spiration, all the songs in which God’s people have 
set forth their experiences belong to one family. The 
Benedictus differs from its Old’ Testament progeni- 
tors only in this, that it is the Dawn Song of the 
Gospel. It is the song of: the watchman who answers 
the cry ‘‘ What of the night ?” with the thrilling re- 
sponse, ‘‘ The morning cometh.” Wecan mark the 
ascents—shall we call them ?—in such praise. This 
Benedictus consists of five-strophes, or movements. 

The first is the song of those who are in darkness. 
It recalls their low, sad trembling note. 

The second is the song of those who, in the dark- 
ness, stay themselves on the promises. 

‘Fhe third is the song of those who turn these prom- 
isesinto prayer. 

The fourth is the song of one who has seen the dawn 
shine, e, clear, illumining, over the East. ‘‘ And 
thou, child; shalt be called.the prophet of the High- 
est,” is the line with which the seer breaks into his 
rapture. Sorrow and sighing are fled away. As he 
looke@ upon his boy’s face, he might have used 
Brewning’s words: 

‘* World—how-it walled about 
Life with disgrace, 
Till God’s own smile came out : 
That was thy face.’’ 


Then the fifth movement sees the dayspring grow- 
ing red like crimson, and then flashing into pure white 
tays-as they stream into the valleys and give light to 


’ heaven's 


fi ao d presainrs 5 be i the templ 
saving for one tender s sin e. 
Yet’ God works in the Siiche-den by the silence: 
ohn was ‘‘ in the deserts,” we read. He would be, 
n all likeljiood, orphanedin hisearly years. But his 
father’s prayers and .his mother’s counsels had their 
reward. In the deserts, with their loneliness, . his 
brooding mind was nurtured and his spirit was bap- 
tised, until he was ready for ‘‘ the showing to Israel.” 
GLascow, SCOTLAND, 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—For five months Elisa- 
beth hid herself. The angel Gabriel appeared 
to Mary at Nazareth, announcing the virgin birth 

of Jesus (vs. 26-38). This incident is termed ‘ the 
Annunciation.” ary then visits Elisabeth, and is 
greeted by her and also by the unborn child. (vs.. 39- 
45). Mary’s response is the song (vs. 46-55), called 
‘* Magnificat,” from its aeete word in Latin. Mat- 
thew 1 : 18-24 should be placed after the three months 
spoken of in verse 56. , ‘ 

The Benedictus.—The name of the song of Zacha- 
rias (vs. 67-79). It may be divided into five stanzas, 
of three lines each: Thanksgiving for the coming of 
the Messiah (vs. 67-70); for the salvation he will bring 
to Israel (vs. 71-75), covering two stanzas; gratitude 
for the new-born child and his -— in the great work 
(vs. 76,77); closing prophecy of the glory of the Mes- 
siah’s appearing: (vs. 78, 79). The song, like the 
Magnificat, is Messianic rather than Christian. It 
echoes the Old Testament. Hence it could not have 
been — by Christians after the death of our 
Lord. That such songs would be preserved is very 
probable, and their presence in the narrative sug- 
gests that Luke had, in his tracing ‘‘the course of 
all things accurately from the first" (v. 3), obtained 
some written records of these events. 

The Naming of John.—Household festivities at- 
tended ' the circumcision of a Jewish male child. The 
service closed with a brief prayer in which the name 
of the child was introduced. _Edersheim thinks that, 


-when the name Zacharias was. uttered by the little 


assemblage, Elisabeth interrupted, and the incidents 
narrated in verses 61-64 followed. The name John 
means ‘* Jehovah had mercy.” 

Time.—The traditional date of the birth of John the 
Baptist. is June 24, six months before the Nativity. 
The year was 5 B.C. (year of .Rome 749). The 
‘showing unto Israel" was thirty years later. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 60.—He shall be called John: Either Elisa- 
beth had learned from her husband the predicted 
name (v. 13), or had herself received a direct revela- 
tion. The latter view seems to be favored by verse 
63, which suggests that the wonder was at the agree- 
ment of the parents regarding the name. 

Verse 63.—A writing tablet; A tablet. smeared 
with wax, on which writing was made with a stylus, 
a sharp instrument: the usual mode in those days.— 
His name is John: Elisabeth had said, * shall be 
called,” but Zacharias regarded the name as already 
settled by the declaration of Gabriel. 

Verse 64:—He spake, blessing God: Gratitude 
filled his heart and at once voiced itself in words. 

Verse 65.—Fear came: The first effect of/super- 
natural events is usually fear. 

Verse 66.— What then shall this child be? ‘* Then” 
is overlooked in the Authorized Version. It implies: 
in view of all these remarkable occurrences.— 7he 
hand of the Lord was with him: The power of the 
Lord attended him. The phrase occurs frequently 
in the Old Testament in this sense. 

Verse 67,—Filled with the Holy Spirit: Hence 
the Benedictus is inspired.—Prophesied: While this 
term does not, in itself, include predicting, in this 
case’ Zacharias did utter predictions respecting the 
Messiah and his forerunner. 

Verse 68.—Blessed be the Lord: Jehovah, For 
an outline of the Benedictus see above. 

Verse 69.—A horn vA salvation: This is an Old 
Testament figure, alluding to the horns of beasts as 
their weapon of defense, and here pointing out a 
powerful defender provided by the Lord. 

Verse 71.—Salvation from our enemies: To be 
connected with verse 69. 

Verse 73:—Thke oath: This explains ‘‘ covenant” 
in verse 72. It had been sealed by an oath (Gen. 22: 
16-18). 

Verse.78.— The day spring romon high: In Mala- 
chi,4 : 2, the last prop ecy of the Old Testament, the 
rising of, ‘‘the sun of righteousness” is predicted. 
The Messiah is here teferred to in a similar figure. 

Verse 80.—/n the deserts: Probably in the wilder- 
ness of Judah, which was not far from the birthplace 
of ‘the Baptist. 
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The Busy Men's Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


** What's:in a Name?" —H2... wrote... His name 
ts John (v. 69). Naming the baby. How human 
the old book is! This baby was named in heaven. 


john means God's gift. gat Bo. baby is a John, 
and every girl baby a Joanna. atis the best name 
for a boy or girl you ever heard? How do you like 
the old Puritan fle of ‘* Faith,” ‘ Hope,” and 
“Charity”? “ se God Barebones.” There is 
such at we to a man trying to live upto the level of 
hisname. The ‘' 3d” of ‘* David Matthews 3d” hasa 
mighty upward boost for Dave. He is always re- 
minded of his splendid: father and grandfather. 
Divid's family is one of those enduring families that 
are founded on godliness. They havea little church 
in.the corner of their lawn for themselves and neigh- 
bors. Never think lightly of your name, and select 
for the baby one with an upward pull. God: wants 
every fellow to have that diamond name(Rev. 2 : 17). 


Hand in Hand.— for the hand of the Lord was 
with him (v.66). Whata favored baby! Yes, but 
the hand of the is with all babies (Acts 2: 39; 
Mark 10: 14). The trouble is that the parents are 
careless or worse, and. the baby lets go-of the Lord's 
hand when he gets big, But the Hand is always 
there. What would you most wish for your baby? 
Wealth, honor, position, fame—or what? ‘The hand 
of the Lord with him. The way to keep your baby’s 
hand in the Lord’s hand is to keep. your own there. 
As I write, John H. Converse, head of the great 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, lies dead. The papers 
are full of his praises; Son of a New Engiand 

eacher. The hand of the Lord was with John .H. 

onverse all the days of his life, because his good, 
gy father put it there. My friend Valyew. says 

r. Converse was the only real Christian he ever 
knew. While that is alittle rough on me, yet even 
acold business man appreciates a hand-in-Hand man. 


** Fire! "— Zacharias was filled with the Holy 
Spirtt, and prophesied (v. 67). Do you think-a-man 
can be filled with the Hely Spirit and not *‘prophesy”’? 
Can a man be a real Christian and ‘*keep his mouth 
shut”? I have noted: that all you fellows who are 
filled with politics don't keep quiet about it. You 
girls who are full of new hats and new gowns have 
hard work to attend to the lesson because you must 
talk fashions (Matt. 12: 34). I know many men who 
are filled with the Holy Spirit, and: they all have. a 
voice. Some poor enough, with neither modulation 
nor paneer. ‘But voices of power, When a man 
is filled with the Holy Spirit he is filled with heaven. 
He lives heaven, thinks heaven, talks heaven. And 
all the earth is bound to know it. Look-around you 
and see if you can find any heaven-filled men hid 
away. in secret. There are none in these. parts. 
When a fire breaks out all Coatesville soon knows it 
(Acts 2: 3, 4; Matt. 3 : 11). 

The Boy.— 7he mercy promised loour Tatheve (v.72, 
Auth. Ver.). He sings of a new day about to dawn. 
What kind of father had you? Great mercies were 
promised to him through you if he was a godly father. 
Are you delivering the goods? Every Jew father 
had a hope of a greatson. So had your father. Are 
te going to be his disappointment and his heart- 

leeder? Or will you bé the family saviour? George 
Washington. The Lees, Lincoln. Grant. Con- 
verse, and thousands more. Noble sons who walked 
hand in hand with God and wrote the family name 
in golden lines. But the ordinary sons of ten thou- 
sand towns? Are the boys running. wild, or do they 
have very. real fathers who are training them for 
God? Yours, Mr. Pierce? Are you giving one- 
quarter of the time to regulating and running the 
boy that you are to regulating and running the fac- 
tory? I heard old Jim Murphy, the engineer, say the 
other day, ‘‘ The boss’ boys are a headin’ up ora 
headin’ down, fer he’s a lettin’ of ‘em run, and it looks 
to me like a headin’ fer hell from the gang they’re 
running with.” When the boy goes wrong. it’s the , 
father’s fault (Isa. 54: 13; Prov, 22: 6). 

Watchhorn.—/n holiness and righteousness... 
all our days (v. 75). It pays big to serve God in 
this ‘*“narrow” place, although it doesn't always look 
it. I am writing this lesson on a business trip to 
Buffalo. Just saw Secretary Whitford of theY. M.C.A. 
there. e has recently returned from California, 
and tells me this: Robert Watchhorn was immigration 
commissioner at Ellis Island, New York. A lovel 
Christian man. No crookedness. No ‘politics with 
him. One of the first acts of the new administration 
was to get rid of the ‘‘ watch-dog of Ellis Island.” 
Almost in the same mail with the official notice of 
his discharge came a letter from a man he had. never 
seen or heard of offering him the position of treasurer 
of one of the Leos iy oil companies in California. The 
salary far exceeded the government pay. The presi- 
dent of the oil company said he had long been look- 
ing for that kind of man, This is the oil company 
which brought in the great gusher which as I write 
1s throwing 43,000 barrels of oil a day—and throwing 
it for God at that, for the owner is giving its output 
for missions (Prov. 10.: 9). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights | 4 
By George M. Mackie, D.D.._. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the . 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 3 


HEY would have called him Zacharias, 
after the name of his father (v. 59). 
mong Orientals it ‘is not customary 
to name a child after a nt, uncle, or 
grandfather who is still alive, The name 
is a memorial of one who though still living 
might be forgotten because no longer in 
this world, Hence probably Paul’s allusion 
to the absurdity of being baptized for the 
dead ( Cor. 15 : 29), and named after 
them if thete be no life beyond the grave. 
Such a name has also a meaning of hope 
and honor for the child, ashe may be ex- 
pected to inherit also the noble qualities 
of the relative he is named after. The only 
exception is the case of a child born when 
the father or other relative whose name he is 
to bear is at the time dangerously ill. In 
such an emergency the family may with some 
polite’ embarrassment approach the relative 
with ‘the hinted request, or the latter may 
himsélf direct, that the child be named after 
him though still alive; like Abraham, he is 
considered to be ‘‘as good as dead.”” The 
neighbots evidently thought that as Zacharias 
was ‘*stricken in years ’’ dnd unlikely to have 
another son, hé should take this opportunity 
of securing a living memorial. 

They marvelled all (v. 63). Not at his 
being able to write, or because of the co- 
incidence ‘between ‘his choice and that of 
Elisabeth, but because the one chance of a 
great benefit was about to be thrown away, 
and the preference was being given to a 
name that had no claim upon the family. 

All these sayings were noised abroad 
throughout all the hill country of Judaa 
(v. 5). Muleteers with the fruits of field 
and Vineyard passed from village to village 
on their way to the cities of the plain to bring 
beck: the products of the leom and forge. 
Life‘ was full of leisure, :there was usually a 
waiting group at the fountain eager to listen, 
and the invitation to rest.and eat bread: was 
constantly offered ‘to ‘the passing stranger. 
Anything wonderful from hand ‘of God, 
onli matters of jéy atid ‘strrow in family life 
are always of absorbing interest to Orientals. 
Thé report invariably gains by transmission, 
and ‘by’ the time the seventh village was 
reached it would be the infant that suddenly 
exclaimed ** Yohanan |”? (John). 


x 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


HHOTOGRAPH Futures.—For carry- 

«ing out this plan you will need to make 

» a collection of sf her eb satires of all the 
members of your class.’ Send a member of 
the class around to collect them, if you do 
not*get them by issuing a call in the class 
two weeks in advance. If you fail to receive 
the photograph of any pupil, print the name 
on ablank card of the proper size, and pre- 
tend that: it is the photograph. 

Take a frame as large as the largest of the 
photographs, and arrange the back so that 
the photographs may easily be taken out and 
put in, int on a strip of paper the sen- 
tence from the lesson, ‘* What manner of child 
shall this be?’’ (The interrogation point is 
from the Revised Version.) Paste this slip 
upon the lower edge of the frame. 

On the back of the lower edge of the frame 
fasten a strip of wood, tacking it only at the 
ends, so that a long strip of paper may move 
betweén it and the frame. On this strip of paper 
print in clear letters a series of questions, 
like this: ‘* If he smokes cigarettes ?’’ This 
question, when pulled down, will come im- 
mediately below the question on the frame, 
and the class will read them together: 
‘¢ What manner of child shall this be if he 
smokes cigarettes?’’ In a similar way all 
the questions will be read. 

There will be sufficient space between the 
questions on the slip so that when one is 
pulled down the next above it will not show. 
The..slip should work: in the: slot rather 
tightly, so that there is no danger of its com- 
ing through too fast. 

Prepare enough questions to give two for 
each photograph, one indicating a bad possi- 
bility, like the above, and the other a good 
possibility, such as, ‘* If he studies hard?’’ 


_ 
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and girls must of course have some- 
what different questions: - For a class of 
boys, for instance, you will ask, ‘If -he 
drinks? plays cards? attends the theater? 


books? goes with evil companions? laughs. 
at sacred things? does not observe the Sab- 
bath? plays truant from school? is rude to 
his elders? is disobedient to his parents? ’’ 
etc. Some of these will appl to the girls 
also, and you will add, ‘+1 poh thinks too 
much of dress? If she is vain? If she gos- 
sips? If she does not study faithfully? If 
she is impudent?” etc, (Not that these do 
not &iso apply to the boys!) The questions 
on the | side will be alike for boys and 
girls, such a8, ‘*‘ If he is industrious ? polite? 
attentive ? honest? kind? attends strictly to 
business? obeys his parents? is jolly and 
cheerful ?’’ etc. 

Place the photographs in a loose pile, and 
have the pupils take turns in drawing one 
and handing‘it to you. You will insert it in 
the frame, and then the Pupil that drew the 
arte oa will pull down the strip of paper, 
exposing the questions, one at a time, and 
only two for each photograph, a good one 
and a bad one, these alternating on the strip. 
Have the questions read by the class in con- 
cert, and answered by the pupils in turn. 
See that the specific results of each good and 
bad practise are brought out. 

Of course this plan will be introduced after 
the main facts of the lesson are elicited, and 
as a practical application of the lesson’ story 
to the lives of your pupils. 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. ' 
4 ‘ 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20cents each: The first quarter's lessons 
call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2:17. 
Forty-ei - laces - to be — ce 
1912. ‘The fort t stereographs cos’ , 
ana if ordered et Gena aatnhonnd. 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stere hs need order 
only thirty-nine for t912 ($6.50), or only fine 
for the first quarter’ (82.50). rsons owning 
both 1910 and rorr stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1 
for the first quarter ng Stereoscope, :85 
cents....Orders should be sent te The Sunday 
School. Times Co,,/ 1032 Walnut. Street, Phila, 
delphia, Pa. ; Net 

OBODY absolutely knows where John’s 
boyhoud was spent, but many Bible 
scholars believe it was in the pleasant- 

est part of ‘‘ the hill country of Judea’’ at or 
near Hebron. If you stand at the spot 
marked 2 (see map), at the edge of a Syrian 
farmer’s olive orchard, looking west over the 
space between those lines that spread from 2, 
you have right before you’such a scene as the 
boy John knew well—perhaps the very place 
he knew &s home. Beyond the orchard tree- 
tops you see the little flat-roofed stone houses 
of Hebron town, packed closely together in 
Oriental fashion Zacharias and Elisabeth lived 








0. 656.568 BY UNDERWOOD & URI 
MAP PATERT anaes OY onne & URDERWOQE, 
in some such home, 
slept on such a roof, with the starry sky’ 
overhead. ~ Low green hills tise beyond the 
town, some used for vitieyards, some’ fot 


John must often have 


pastures. John probably spent long days 
during his youth out in such hillside pastures, 
tending sheep, with plenty of time to ponder 





and wonder over the old promise given to his 
people, that a Great Deliverer should some- 


listens to’ bad stories? swears?‘ reads bad | 


12-($4.84), or only seven, 








time come to the Jews. And he, John him- 
self (so the a had declaréd), was to have 
a chance to help along the Messiah’s work ! 

To see. the place with your own eyes, use 
a ste entitled ‘Hebron, home of 
Abraham, the east.’’ 


% 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 

Winning by the Personal Touch. — 
Blessed be the Lord,.the God CH rn ; for 
he hath visited... his people (Golden Text). 
Twenty years ago the cholera raged at Na- 
ples. e suffering districts felt bitterly 
toward the rulers and the rich because they 
felt that the might have been pre- 
vented. A riot was imminent when Humbert, 
King of Italy, went to Naples and entered 
the plague-stricken quarter of the city. They 
had said that they would mob any noble 
whom they could find. But instead th 
were willing to do his bidding like little chil- 
dren. All bitterness melted out of their 
hearts. He nursed their sick. He’ held 
them in his arms when they were dying. 
He spent his days in their poor hovels. He 
shared their dangers. 
in their sorrow. They were completely won 
to their king, not because he was king, but 
because he loved and served them.— Juniata 
Rohrback, Washington, D. C. rom the 
Classmate. 


He wept with them 


Breaking Hearts of Stone.—7o give 
hnowledge of salvation unto his people (v. 
77). A minister noticing a man upon his 
knees, breaking stones with great rapidity, 
said: ‘*I wish I could break ard hearts as 
you do those stones, John.’”’ The man in- 
stantly replied: ‘‘You must do it on your 
knees, sir.’’ Ask the one who is gaining 
great victories for God the secret of ‘his 
power. You will-find the longed-for desires 
that compelled earnest communion with God 
resulted in the gift of power that meant vic- 


tory. ‘It shall be given.’’—S, Robinson, 
Springfield, Mass. From The Maritime 
aptist. os eee 


What the Church Spire ‘Meant.— Sa/va- 
tion from our enemies (v. 71). A story is 
told of two sailors who were PA cn, Be 
and thrown upon an unknownisland. They 
began to reconnoitre carefully, thinking that 
the island might be peopled by cannibals. 
To get a view of the valley, one of them 
climbed a high tree, and when he looked 
around, he suddenly sang out a loud ‘* Hur- 
rah!’’ ‘* What is it?’’ cried his companion. 
** The spire of a church in the valley,’’ was 
the reply. Where Christ is known, enemies 
are changed to friends, and men are safe as 
was prophesied at the birth of John the Bap- 
tist.—Ruth E, Elsheimer, Niagara Falis, 
N.Y. From The Christian Endeavor World, 


**He Must Increase, but I Must De- 
crease.’’— or thou shalt go before the ae of 
the Lord to make ready his ways (v. 76).- In 
connection with a recent visit of His Majesty 
to a Highland village, a crowd gathered at 
the little railway station from all over the 
district. The enthusiasm, at all times in- 
tense, was heightened as smoke was seen as- 
cending in the valley. ‘‘ The train is com- 
ing !’’ sent a thrill through every one, imme-. 
diately followed by an expression of disap- 
pointment. ‘‘It is only a pilot.’’ The de- 
spised thing was allowed to pass without a 
cheer ; never a flag was raised. It was en- 
tirely forgotten, when, a few minutes later, 
the royal train arrived. But the ‘‘pilot’’ 
had fulfilled its mission.—M/7s. M. Watts, 
Herne Hili, London, England. From The 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


Light that Blindness Couldn’t Affect.— 
To shine upon them that sit in darkness,... 
to guide our feet into the way of peace (v. 
79). <Atthe close of a Christian Endeavor 
consecration meeting in India the roll was 
being called, and one after another was re- 
sponding. After one name was called there 
was a slight pause, and amid the perfect 
silence rose the clear, sweet tones of a young 
girl’s voice : 

** The very dimness of my sight 
Makes me secure, 
For, groping in my misty way, 
I feel his hand, I hear him say : 
* My help is sure.’ " 
The meeting over; the visitor sought out one 
of the members, and asked the reason for the 
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emotion manifested by the audience at the 
response given: The following reply was 
made : ‘* You ma mellwvondsy wast foched 
us all so much; but you will 'y be sur- 
prised when I tell you. For months that 
girl’s sight has been fail and a foraiayt 
ago she became - total ind, This is her 
first since then.”"—ZAsabeth B. 
Stansfie Pasadena, Cal. From India 
Christian Endeavor. The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 

The Only Way to Give Real Light.— 
To shine upon them that sit in darkness (v. 
79). Some may wish to shine, but not to 
burn. The will-o’-the-wisp shines without . 
burning, but it is a false light. Every true 
light must needs burn if it would shine. The 
seal on Dr. Adam Clarke’s grave is interest- 
ing : a candle burned down to its socket, and 
underneath these words: ‘In living for 
others I am burned away.’’—LZiisabeth B. 
Stansfield, Pasadena, Cal. From ‘‘A Com- 
Sortable Faith,’ by Malcolm James McLeod, 


.D. fe 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
even as thou didst have faithful prophets to 
a thy coming, so wilt thou make of us 
faithful prophets of thy love and thy salvation to 
those near and far in our own day. May we 
i the way for thee into the hearts and 
ives of those whom we know, or can by an 
means reach with the glad tidings. An 
thou give us whatever preparation of soul we 
may need to render each one of us a voice for 
thee. Help us by word and look and deed to 
lead others to want thee supremely. In thy 
dear name we pray, Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Suppose a prophet 
who could look far into the future should 
say to any of you to-day: ‘The time is 
coming when you will be able to tella friend 
of yours,—yes, and scores and hundreds of 
people whom you may never see,—a piece of 
good news that will save them from the things 
they have reason to dread most,’’—would it 
not make your heart glad? How curious 
and eager you would be about it! How 
many questions you would ask about the 
time and the place and the news itself ! 

E have‘no gift that enables me to read the: 
the future for any of you. But I am able to 
declare that even such a wonderful privilege 
as the telling of the best news the world has 
ever known is yours to-day. You think 
John the Baptist had a call to great service ? 
So he did. So have you. TZz’is is what 


John did. 
MADE WAYS FOR 
JOHN TAUGHT OTHERS ABOUT CHRIST 


AM | DOING LIKEWISE ? 


wilt 











Are all of us making a good road for Christ 
into the life of some one we know, by mak- 
ing it as easy as we can for Christ to become 
known and understood and loved? What 
are we doing by the way we live, and by 
what we say, to teach others about him, and 
his salvation? How many of us show that 
we have been saved by the way we live now- 
adays? These are questions that go deep 
into our heart of hearts. We'll not answer 
them aioud. Better yet, let us answer them 
by what we really do, in word and act to-day 
and this week. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“ joy to the world !| the Lord is come."’ 
“* Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morn- 


ing.*’ 
a Zion haste, thy mission high fulfilling." 
‘** There's a wideness in God's mercy.”’ 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me." 
‘* My hope is built on nothing less."’ 
ae shall reign where’er the sun."’ 

e have heard the joyful sound."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k “* Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 105 : I-10 (255 : 1-4). 

Psalm 80 : 1, 8-10 (163 : I, 8-10). 
Psalm 11x : 1-4, 8, 9 (227 : 1-4, 8, 9). 
Psalm 107 : 7-11 (220 : 7-11). 

Psalm 72 : 17, 18 (148 : 1, 2). 


~ 


Lesson Home-Readings 

i of this issue, in the new depart- 

ment, “ For Family Worship,” comducted 
by Dr. John Timothy Stone 


ngs are now given on a 

















LESSON FOR JAN. 54. (Luke 1 : 57-80) 








_ Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


EFORE tHe Lesson, — Ask for the 
names of any. babies which the chil- 
dren have brought for the Cradle Roll. 

Conduct an appropriate welcome service, 
singing as last week, ‘‘There are blessings 
from God all about us.”” For this one San- 
- day, the wall Cradle Roll may be borrowed 
from the Beginners’ room,:to use in the 
Primary. Let different children mention 
the names of Cradle Roll children in whom 
they are interested. If a baby named John 
is on the Roll, mention and point out that 
name. If no baby named John is on the 
list, ask the children if they know anybody 
by that name. Tell them that you have a 
story for them, about a: baby named John. 

Lesson Teaching.—God keeps his prom- 
ises. 

Review.—Do you know the names of the 
parents to whom a baby boy was promised? 
Who promised them a baby? here was 
Zacharias when the angel made the promise ? 
(Show last week’s picture.) Who sent the 
angel? What were the people doing out- 
side while Zacharias was in the holy place? 
What happened to him there? hen he 
came out, how did he dismiss the people? 

Lesson Story.—For quite a while Zacha- 
rias and Elisabeth kept their secret about the 
angel’s promise. God did not forget. He 
kept the promise and sent them a dear baby 
boy. As it was their first baby, when the 
relatives and friends heard about him th 
wanted to see him, and came to rejoice wit 
his mother, Elisabeth. Just as the angel 
had said, ‘* Many rejoiced at his birth.”’ 





‘Another child has come to earth, 
We sing him lullaby. ; 

.With joy we hail his happy birth, 
Lullaby, lullaby.” 


Quite a company gathered on the day 
when the baby was to be named, - He was 
too little to know anything jabout ‘it, fer he 
was only eight days old; but. babies’ never 
cheosé their own names anyway: (Show 'to- 
day’s: picture.) It seemed easy to decide 
upon. a name, for everybody ‘supposed. this 
first baby would: be called. Zacharias, after 
his father. Elisabeth said, ‘‘ Don’t call him 
Zacharias; call him John.”” The neighbors 
and- friends were surprised, and said, ‘‘ None 
of. your relatives have that name, Call him 
after his father.’’ Zacharias couldn’t speak, 
but he was watching and. wondering. ‘They 
made signs to find out what he would have 
his baby called. Zacharias motioned. for a 
writing tablet, and they saw him write, ‘* His 
name is ms ol That settled it, and yet 
they wondered, 


‘‘Another new baby we welcome to-day, 
To him a new name has been given-; 
We'll give him a place on our dear Cradle 
Roll, 
For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven."’ 


While the people wondered they heard 
Zacharias secoking and: blessing God. He 
was dumb no longer. God-had loosed his 
tongue. His heart was so full of love and 
thanksgiving to God that Zacharias began to 
praise him with a new song, saying, ‘‘ Blessed 
be the Lord, the God of Israel; for he hath 
visited, . . his people.’? (Omit to verse 76, 
then repeat or read, ‘‘ Yea, and thou, child, 
shalt be called the prophet of the Mest High, 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord, 
to make ready his ways,”’ etc.) 

As the neighbors and relatives went back 
to their homes, they wondered in their hearts 
what all these strange things meant, and 
they said to one another, ‘* What, then, shall 
this child be?’’ Perhaps they prayed as 
they went, 


‘* Heavenly Father, hear our prayer, 
Keep within thy constant care 
This dear baby thou hast sent, 

To his loving parents lent."’ 


The friends told the good news to others, 
until it was known throughout the hill coun- 
try. Little John grew stronger and older, 
‘*for the hand of the Lord was with him.” 
Zacharias and Elisabeth took good care of 
him while a little boy, Their praise song 
makes me think of ours : 


‘“* Praise ye the Lord ; 
‘ Oh give thanks umto the Lord ; 
Vor he is good, 
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For he is 3 
Praise ye him, praise ye him, 
Amen, amen.”’ 
(Carols ; Leyda Pub. Co.; Chicago; 25 cts.) 
vat gage grew older, he loved to go by him- 
iself to the quiet desert places to think and 
F Pray. ; 

After the Lesson,—Ask how many chil- 
dren have Bible names, Spend a few min- 
utes talking about the Bible characters for 
whom they are named. 

Home Work.—Write the names of four 
babies of the Bible and four babies whom 
you know, and repeat the words of Jesus 
about little children, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ACHARIAS knew that we were slaves 
to sin. The prophets had written of 
one who would pay the price and re- 

deem us from that bendage. At this time the 
watching priest sees the prophecy fulfilled, 
and his thankful heart bursts.open his sealed 
lips when he realizes what this will mean to 
the world. 

The lesson story was discussed under four 
topics : (1) The mother, (2) the baby and 
his future life and work, (3)-the father, (4) 
the prophecy. The prophecy included thank- 
fulness for the fulfilment, the explanation of 
the promise and purpose of the covenant, 
and a realization of what that fulfilment will 
mean to the world. 

A Handful of Seeds.—A heart full of 
thankfulness will burst open silent lips. 

Girls cannot know of these covenants of 
Christ with us unless they read their Bibles, 

The coming of Jesus means a call for 
heralds. 

Girls can be Christ’s heralds wherever 
they are. 

The coming. of Christ means that the 
world’s Redeemer has paid the price for each 
of us to be free from sin’s bondage. 

Let the realization of this lead-us to serve 
him all our days. - 

The coming of Christ means light for na- 
tions in darkness and paths of peace for the 
weary and troubled. 

Some Fruit We Desire in Our Girls’ Lives: 

Better Bible study to. know Christ’s prom- 
ises, 

Appreciation of the coming of Christ not 
only as world’s Redeemer, but as their per- 
sonal Redeemer. 

A heart so full of thankfulness that lips 
will tell of his goodness, and serve him all 
their fives, 

A desire to send the Light or take it to 
those who know it not, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Luke 1: 57-80. What does the 
coming of Christ mean to the world and to 
you? 

Read Luke 2: 1-7. How do. people 
to-day say, ‘‘ No room for Jesus’? ? 

Read Luke 2 : 814. Can you think of a 
sign by which others could read that Jesus 
is born in your heart ? 

Read.Luke 2: 1§-20, -Why did the shep- 
herds desire to go immediately? 

Read Luke 2 : 8-20. Memorize the angels’ 
message. ' 

Read Matthew 1: 18-25. What do the 
different names of Jesus mean? 

Read Isaiah 9 : 6-7 and Micah 5:2. Tell 
two prophets who told of the coming of 
Jesus. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Your Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


HE boys of the class have shown restless- 
* ness under severely restricted work in 
the classes from which they came toour 
present group. The need for putting the 
boys quite at their ease at the start of the 
lesson has been apparent, in order to secure 
real attention and active sharing in the lesson 
discussion, To-day we did not at once go at 
the lesson when the lesson hour began, but 
conversed quietly about scheol and class 
matters. There was «quiet freedom evident 
at once. 
When the first question was asked, one that 
took us back to the principal name in the 
previous lesson, there was prompt response 








alaround the circle (we sit in a rather wide, 


| eaby circle around a square flat table). One 


remembered how many courses of priests 

ere were in the service, In a meo- 

mént or two the principal facts of the lesson 
were before us. 

Then we turned: to to-day’s lesson, and I 
explained to the boys the rite of circumcis- 
ion, so that there might be no mystery about 
it for them. TI told of the ancient rites 


of blood-covenanting, and pointed out that 
circumcision had its inportant lace as indi- 
cating the giving of the child to God in a 
covenant with God, They listened with ap- 
parently deep interest. 

During the week preceding the lesson I 
had sent outaletter(not a post-card) to each 
bey asking him not only to read the lesson 
through before Sunday, but as an after- 
thought I asked each to come prepared to 
ask two questions that might occur to-him in 
the reading, When I reminded the boys of this 
réquest, one immediately drew out of his 
pocket a slip of paper with these two questions 
on it: 1, What ‘Yo give knowledge of 
salvation unto his people by the remission of 
sins’? mean? 2. Also, what does “ As he 


spake by the mouth of his holy prophets. 


which have been since the world began” 
mean? 

These questions gave opportunity to ex- 
plain the wonderful love of God in teaching 
us about salvation by the ‘‘sending away”’ 
of our sins, so that we are made free even 
now, and can know that we are free by what 
goes on in our every-day lives. And I was 
enabled, on the wave of this boy’s interest, 
to carry all the boys to an interest in the 
prophetic foregleams of Christ. 

Then another boy asked, ‘‘ How could the 
baby John speak so soon afterhe was born?” 
I didn’t recall shat miracle, but I guessed 
where the trouble was. So I asked the boys 
to look at the previous lesson and read what 


occurred to Zacharias because of his unbe- - 


lief; then to turn to the verse in question, 
the 64th. At once they saw that it was 
Zacharias who spoke after.the birth of John. 
Would you have supposed that a boy would 
have queried that obscure pronoun ? 

We found the final.lessons of the hour in 
the 8oth verse, in a free discussion.:of- what 
are the signs of growth’in a boy’s inner life. 
“His actions’? was the general opinion, 
And I pressed home the kind’of actions that 
revealed the right kind of growth,—truth- 
telling, clean-speaking, kindness, strength in 
right-doing. It was in this verse. that we 
found boy- material enough for a dozen 
lessons, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

For the boys’ home work on next Sun- 
day’s lesson, prepare a slip of paper bearing 
one of these questions, and ack each boy to 
look up the answer to the question you give 
him. 

1, Who was emperor of Rome at the time 
Christ was.born ? 

2. How far is it from Nazareth to Bethle- 
hem ? 

3. Make-an. outline map of Palestine, and 
show Bethlehem and Nazareth on it. 

4.. Bring a picture showing an Oriental 
shepherd and sheep. 

5. Prepare to tell-the class the exact order 
of events: from-the first verse‘to the eighth. 

6. Prepare to tell the class. the exact order 
of events from the eighth verse to the twen- 
tieth. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The Study. Ciub 
By President Frank K. Sanders. D.D. 


The Birth of Jesus Foretold and the Birth 
of His Forerunner Realized. 
(Luke 1 : 26-80) 


R-half a year and more after the won- 

derful experience of Zacharias at the 

temple no event broke the quiet of his 
family life in the hill country of Judea. Re- 
peatedly the good priest and his godly wife 
must have ‘pondered over and talked about 
the mysterious joy which had: blessed:their 
lives. They were at one in their attitude, 
awaiting quietly the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise given to Zacharias and agreeing upon the 
details concerning the boy that was to be. 
Elisabeth (v. 60) knew as well as her hus- 
band what was his mind. 

Meanwhile Luke takes the reader to Naz- 
areth and to the maiden Mary. Who can 
analyze the beautiful story of the Divine 
message to her? In its delicacy, pathos, 


‘Saviour. 
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and philosophy could it have come from any 
er source than Mary herself? Think of 
the details of her portraiture as they came to 
the sympathetic reader, What skill Luke 
shows in his sketch, so finely suggested! 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is one of the few who 
have been able to enter into these holy mo- 
ments with some comprehension, Her 
**Story of Jesus Christ’? has a beautiful 

eon the Annunciation. Mary had a 
faith which made God ‘‘more real to her 
than any fact of life,’’ a purity and gentle- 
ness which was exquisite, a devoutness of 
soul which instinctively welcomed the Divine 
and was obedient to his word. 

The narrative gains reasonableness, not 
alone because of its delicacy and reserve, 
but by reason of the ‘‘ great expectancy ”’ in 
the mind of every devout Jew in that day. 
‘The Messiah might come at anytime. What 
the angel said seemed not unnatural to Mary. 

The incarnation will always remain a mys- 
tery. The first Gospel, as well as the third, 
testifies explicitly to the fact that Jesus was 

aturally born ef a virgin mother. His 
origin was due to a creative act of God. The 
Gospels tell us that Jesus had no human 
father. In the nature of the case this was 
not a matter of historical evidence. It be- 
comes credible in proportion as one is im- 
pressed by the life, teachings, and self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus, and by his eternal pres- 
ence with us. Granted that Jesus was and 
is our Saviour, it is perfectly credible that he 
came in some peculiar way into human life. 
If Jesus was Son of God at all, he was so 
from the very beginning: ‘* He did not begin 
to be so at the age of twelve or at the baptism. 
He never was anything else’? (Denney). If 
he was unique in his relation with God and 
man, it is but natural that there should be 
uniqueness both:in his mode of entering the 
world and of leaving it. Those who believe 
in the virgin birth are not illogical. On the 
other band, a belief in the virgin birth is not 
the convincing basis of a belief in the revela- 
tion of Jesus as Son-of God, Son of man, and 
The feverse is true. The story of 
the unusual beginning of the life of Jesus 
became credible because of that revelation 
made through his life. ' \j 

Study what was said.to,.Mary about Jesus, 
Compare his ‘‘ greatness ’’ (v. 32) with that 
of Johp (v. 15). . What was to be the differ. 


‘ence in their careers ? 


The narrative gives a suggestion of the 
loneliness of Mary in her native village, 
Did she have to seek the sympathy of her 
distant relative, Elisabeth, or did she go to 
her to give it? The ‘* Magnificat,’’ her 
song, is a beautiful expression of her own 
emotions. It might be called a_ poetical 
meditation by a great-souled, dignified, clear+ 
visioned woman, whose isograge easily mod- 
eled itself upon the psalms. hat was she 
thankful for? What was to be the result of 
God’s mercy to her? 

Until. the birth of John Mary remained 
with Elisabeth. How beautifully told-is the 
story of the circumcision of the little John, 
Three details are emphasized : the joy over 
his birth, the family influence, and the novel 
but suggestive name given him. 
ff» The long dumbness of Zacharias had been 
a means of blessing. He had thought deeply, 
His first words were those of praise to God; 
His prophetic words are worthy of study, 
He saw in the birth of John an assurance of 
Israel’s deliverance and. hcly living unto 
service. How did he state the work of John 
as the forerunner? Study the fine expres- 
sion of the deliverance which was to be her- 
alded: by:him. What: a glimpse it gives us 
of the religious greatness and insight of 
Zacharias! 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, KANSAS. 





For Family Worship 


By John Timothy: Stone, D.D. 








January 8 to: 14 

Mon.—Luke 1 : 57-88. Birth of John the Baptist. 

The little life-began in a home of godli- 
ness. His very name, John, **The gift of 
God,’’ was a divine recognition by mother 
and father. That father broke the silence 
of months of meditation with a song. Faith 
finds joy. and expression in praise. Of course 
the boy grew strong, inspired by the constant 
love of field and fireside. 

May our hearts, dear Lord, break forth 
into song and joy in the victory of faith. 

( Continued on next page) 
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If any one asks you what others 
think -of the enlarged Sunday 
School Times, you will be glad to 
have such earnest and sincere ex- 
pressions of opinion as these. Now 
is the ideal time to organize or 
Sy increase a club of subscribers, 
oy 

















" From the Pastor of the Marton Lawrance Sunday-School 





I have intended before this to tell you what a leap of joy 
and satisfaction my heart gave when I saw the splendid an- 
nouncements regarding the enlarging of The Sunday School 
Times, I believe it will be of great service to the community, 
and you can count on me persenally for anything I am able to 
do to help.—Zyrnest Bourner Allen, Toledo, Ohio. 


From One Who Would Be Ready for a Still Higher Price 


Let the price go higher still and higher ; it will not then 
be enough for such an education as it affords. —J/ay J. Udell, 
Glenmont, New York. 


From a Canadian Who Believes in the Improvements 


Allow me to congratulate you on the vast improvements in 
late numbers of The Sunday School Times. _It is simply indis- 
pensable |—W. H. Liddicoatt, London, Ontario, Canada. 


From the Chairman of the Men and Religion Forward Movement 


I wish to congratulate you on the enlargement of The 
Sunday School Times in all its lines’ of activity as well as in the 
size [number] of its pages. I have been a subscriber to the 
paper for so many years, that if I should attempt to tell you 
the number it might seem that I am an old man, but such is 
not the case. I wish for The Sunday School Times ever- 
increasing usefulness as the years go by.—/ames G. Cannon, 
New York City. 


From One Who Appreciates It as a Family Paper 


I want to express my appreciation of the enlarged Times. 
The full-page contributions are fine! I am so glad to see book 
reviews. ‘The Times used to be ‘‘ Dad’s’’ paper in our home, 
but I find my wife and daughter perusing it nowadays with as 
much interest as myself.—Zhomas H. Dixon, St. Paul, Minn. 


A Voice from Switserland in Hearty Appreciation 


I am much pleased and thankful about the good news of 
the enlargement and improvements. I much appreciate the 
care you take in helping your readers in every way.—/Pastor 
Albert Brocher, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


From One who thinks the Increase in Cost is Insignificant 


The increase in the cost is insignificant when compared with 
the value of the added departments and the exceptionally fine 
articles contained therein. Your readers are indebted:to you for 
a paper chock full of live, inspirational matter, unencumbered with 
objectionable advertising matter —Rev. P. £. Riley, Rotan, Tex. 


From a.Pastor Who Wants Others to Know the Paper Better 

If I were to give the names of all those to whom I think 
the Times would be helpful, I would give the name of every 
Sunday-school worker -of-my acquaintance, but I want to send 
you a few names of those to whom I have talked Sunday School 
Times, who I think might be persuaded to subscribe. As for 
myself personally, I find the Times far ahead of any periodical I 
have ever seen. It occupies the first place when it comes to real 
helpfulness, not only in its own field, but in all phases of Christian 
life and work.—Rev. Arthur J. Whiddon, Elma, Washington. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
May we recognise in our children‘ “ad 
dui dindinditing titty te dla, os p 4 2m 


stant growth in ce and strength. For 
Chrishe. sake. yr ism , : 


Tues.—t Sam. 1: 12-20. Birth of Samuel. 


The prayer of intense faith has the human 
covenant as well as the divine. The vow is 
present. ‘If thou wilt look,’’ cried Han- 
nah, ‘‘I will give him.’’ Oh, what reality 
and earnestness in the soul of this woman ! 
Samuel was not only the gift of God, but the 
gift of prayer. 


O God, our loving Father, we thank thee 
that we have a Higher Priest than Eli to see 
the moving of our lips in supplication to thee. 
One who knows our. motives and reads our 
very hearts, May we hear to-day thy answer 


of confidence, aud go in peace and joy. In 


thy name. Amen. 


Wed.—1 Sam. 2: 1-10. A Song of Thanksgiving. 
Hannah’s prayer was a song of thanksgiv- 
ing. In the silence of her own anguish she 
made her petition, but with words of audible 
joy she uttered her thanksgiving. Prayer 
lends praise with petition, and God’s an- 
swer alate finds its response in the song of 
gratitude. 


O thou who hearest and answerest prayer, 
we thank thee that no suffering, longing 
heart cries to thee in vain. We thank thee 
Sor thy sympathy and thy patience with us. 
We thank thee for giving to us the joy and 
blessing of human gratitude, which we bring 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen, 


Thurs.—Jer. 1: 1-10. Jeremiah’s Call 

God’s way of dealing with disaster is 
through men. He stands ‘‘ within the shad- 
ow keeping watch above his own.’’ His 
prophets are chosen and sent, and’ their 
words and work are his, Jeremiah was 
God’s voice to King and Kingdom alike, In 
such men live the hope of the future. 


O Jehovah God, Ruler of nations and men, 
grant that thy word may come unto us now 
as in the days of Jeremiah. May we realise 
our weakness and inability, that we may 
know and embody thy wisdom and strength. 
May we not only destroy evil, but may we 
butld for thée.. Amen. 


Fri.—Dan. 7: 15-28. The Message Prepared. 

This prophecy of the four strange beasts 
coming up out of the great wind-driven sea 
produced sad perplexity in Daniel’s mind, 
but the mystery led to faith, God had 
framed his message. These and all earth- 
born wicked kings shall be judged and de- 
stroyed, and the everlasting Kingdom of God 
shall come. 


We thank thee,.O God, that thy kingdom 
is an everlasting Kingdom. That even spir- 
itual wickedness in high places cannot stand 
before thee. May we advance that Kingdom 
day by day as we overcome evil with good. 
May we value the prayer of our Lord when 
we pray, ** Thy kingdom come,’’ Amen. 


Sat.—Rev. 3: 7-13. An Open Door. 

An open door means welcome, hospitality, 
and good cheer. It also means shelter, com- 
fort, and home. But an open door is of little 
value unless it is entered. Once entered we 
may go in and out, for this door remains open. 
We enter to receive a blessing from Christ ; 
we go out to give his blessing to others. 


We thank thee, O God, that thou hast 
opened the door of thy home so wide. That 
thou hast called us thy children, and that 
thou art our Father. May we enter the door 
daily, that we may learn and serve, and 
then go out to direct and lead others to thee. 
In Chris?’s name. Amen, 


Sun.—lIsa. 62: 1-12. Office of a Minister. 


This is one of the greatest chapters in the 
Bible. It is a clarion call to followers of 
God. It rings with heroism. It thrills with 
patriotism. It is the first person singular : 
‘For Zion’s sake J will not hold my peace.”’ 
This is a prophet’s challenge to the ministry. 
Pray that your pastor may heed the cry. 


O Christ, thou royal Master, lead us 
against the foe, but may we finally conquer 
by building up Jerusalem. Make us keen 
and diligent watchmen on her walls. May 
thy ministers prepare the way of the people 
and lift up the ensign, and may we follow 











them loyally on the field of action and in 
prayer. Amen, 
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The: Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, Jan. 14, 1912. . 
How to Win Young People to Christ 
(Prov, 11 : 30; Rev. 22: 16, 17. 
Honorary members’ meeting). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Soul-winners’ reward (Dan. 12 : 1- 


a 
‘TUES.—The call to win (Matt. 4 : 12-19). 
WED.—Winning a brother (Matt. 18: 15- 





20). 
‘THUR.—Winning by example (Acts 20 : 33- 
FRi.—Wisning by sacrifice (1 Cor. 9 : 18- 
22 
Sat.—Winning our friends (John 1 : 40-47). 











Have you wona soul? Tell how. 
Where should soul-winning begin ? 
Why must people be *‘ won '"’ ? 


WORD spoken at random may win a 
boy to follow Christ. That was the 
way James Chalmers was won. He 

tells the story himself: 

It was at the beginning of these somewhat 
reckless years that I came to the great de- 
cision of my life. I remember it well. Our 
Sunday-school class had been held in the 
vestry as usual, The lesson was finished, 
and we had marched back into the chapel to 
sing, answer questions, and to listen to a 
short address, I was sitting at the head of 
the seat, and can even now see Mr. Meikle 
taking from his breast-pocket a copy of the 
United Presbyterian Record, and hear him 
say that he was going to read an interesting 
letter to us from a missionary in Fiji. ° The 
letter was read, It spoke of cannibalism, 
and of the power of the Gospel, and at the 
close of the reading, looking over his spec- 
tacles, and with wet eyes, he said, ‘* I won- 
der if there is a boy here this afternoon who 
will yet become a missionary, and by-and-by 
bring the gospel tocannibals?’’ Arid the 
response of my heart was, “* Yes, God heélp- 
ing mie, I will.” So impressed was‘ I’ that I 
spoke to no one, but went right away toward 
home. The impression became greater the 
farther I went, until I got to the bridge over 
the Aray above the mill and near to the Black 
Bull. There I went over the wall attached 
to the bridge, and kneeling down prayed to 
God toaccept me, and to make mea mission- 
ary to the heathen. 

The right place to win young people to 
Christ is in their homes, There love and 
patience and the training of children in the 
habit of godliness and true character and love 
of Christ can do the work better than any- 
thing else. George Bushnell draws a picture 
of such influence in the account of the home 
where he and the great Horace Bushnell 
were brought up. It was a household 
‘*where religion was no occasional thing, 
no irksome restraint. nor unwelcome visitor, 
but a constant atmosphere, a commanding 
but genial presence. In our father it was 
characterized by eminent evenness, fairness, 
and conscientiousness ; in our mother it was 
felt as an intense life of love, utterly unself- 
ish and untiring in its devotion, yet thought- 
ful, sagacious, and wise, always stimulating 
and ennobling, and in special crises leaping 
out in tender and almost awful fire. If 
ever there was a child of Christian nurture 
Horace was one ; and if ever a man was true 
to the fundamental principles and the customs 
which prevailed in his early home, even to 
his latest years, he was,’’ 

One young person can win another by 
asking another to follow Christ. ‘+ Let us 
follow him together.’” What more powerful 
appeal than this can be made? Many young 
people are waiting for such a word. Sir 
Andrew Fraser, for thirty-seven years one of 
the great servants of the British Crown in 
India, told in a recent meeting in Canada of 
having arranged for a friend of his whom he 
wished to have won to Christ to attend one 
of Mr. Moody’s evangelistic meetings in 
Edinburgh. He himself, then a young man, 
was going off to speak at a meeting in a 
neighboring: city. To his digappointment 
the friend turned up with his bag to go with 
him. That night they talked about all other 
subjects and at last Sir Andrew said he 
worked up his courage to desperation and 
** dragging the subject in by the nape of the 

















LESSON FOR JAN, 14 (Luke 1: 57-80) 


neck,’’ he told his friend he wanted to talk 
with him about his relation to Christ. 
“*Man,”’ said his friend, ‘‘that’s what I’ve 
been waiting for.’’ 

_ We need not be afraid because we can’t 
_ argue or are poor followers ourselves, or 
have had no experience in doing such work. 
_ If we can’t do anything more, we can propose 
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to read one of the Gospels together, or we 
can just say, ‘‘Come and let us give our- 
selves to Christ and ask him to take 
us and keep us.”’ - 

Winning one other life to Christ will bring 
us anew and heavenly joy. Let us begin 


our spemanee of such joys now. If we 
have already begun, let us go on. 





Letters from the firing line of the 
Men and Religion Movement 





A. Continental Rally to the Colors 





- By John Marvin Dean 








When men are 
likely to do it. 

face, and Himself with the task. Christ is in the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, and it is sweeping powerfully on its way through 
ninety cities of North America. Men are being saved and enlisted, 


and things are being done,—not talked about, but done. 


iven a hard thing to do that is worth while, they are 
Christ offers them the greatest task that any man can 


This report 


of Mr, Dean’s is convincing. 


AS this article an ambitious heading ? 
Let us see, The traveling teams of 
the Men and Religion Forward Move- 

ment have done hard service since my last 
letter. The great St. Louis Eight Day Cam- 
paign, the Houston campaign, the Nashville 
and Topeka and Charleston cam are 
now a matter of history. To those of us 
who are going through them they are almost 
a blur of incidents. We are finding it hard 
to pick the significant events, when all seem 
so important, 

The seyen men of Team Three alone ad- 
dressed audiences in St. Lonis aggregating 
20,000 men. Most of these audiences were 
smallin size. I reckoned up my engagements 
in a recent campaign in one of our * string of 
cities,’? and found that I had met fifty-four 
appointments in nine days. ‘The other men 
are equally occupied. ‘Thestrain of an or- 
dinary evangelistic itinerary is heavy, but it is 
child’s play compared to the diversified and 
intensified servicé asked’ of the traveling 
teams, One of them recently said, *‘ I never 
was so sleepy in my life. For weeks I have 
been hoping to get toa place:where.I could 
catch up with my lost sleep, I have not found 
that- place yet. But while I am awake all 
night and almost asleep while at my work, I 
have not hada tired minute since the first 
gun was fired.” > 

The unique character of the work forbids 
mental weariness to the workers. It will be 
hard to have a reaction by the present 
method, The Movement is not exhausting, 
—it is fertilizing and vitalizing and suggestive. 
It leaves a stimulated zone around every 
visited city. 

**St. Louis has never been so really moved 
in all its religious history,’? remarked Dr. 
W., J. Williamson to me on the platform at 
the farewell service of the Eight Day Cam- 
paign in that city, as Dr. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour of Rochester dismissed that prophetic 
gathering. 

The most significant gathering in St. Louis 
was not one of the tremendous men’s meet- 
ings in the Armory or the Garrick Theatre, 
or any one of the great network of meetings 
in the eleven daily Institutes or platform 
services. It was not even that time of the 
breaking of hearts in the great dining-room 
meeting at the Hotel Jefferson, when Ray- 
mond Robins shocked and re-converted and 
enlisted for life a specially invited battalion 
of St. Louis leaders. 

The center shot of all the St. Louis firing 
was the report of the Conservation Commit- 
tee of the Committee of Ninety-seven, pre- 
sented at a meeting of that Continental body 
on Wednesday, December 5: Here are a 
few sentences from that report and a few 
other facts showing the direction of the 
current: 

Twenty new men’s Bible classes organized 
in Detroit as one result of the Movement. 

Detroit is carrying the Movement out over 
Michigan through a paid team of experts. 

A great campaign for men and boys in- 
augurated in Louisville. 

Inter-Church Federation organized at 
South Bend. 

Delegate sent from Des Moines to Chicago 
to study municipal lodging-houses, and upon 
his return the City Council at once appro- 
priated $2,500 for the establishment of a 
municipal lodging-house and employment 
bureau. 

One of the largest cities on the circuit 
now has a new chief of police, who will 
protect instead of exploit young girls. 


$25,000 raised for that Sunshine Mission 
at Cedar Rapids, 

Twenty shop services going on every 
week in Des Moines. 

Simultaneous campaigns uf personal evan- 
gelism in several cities, with many decisions 
and additions to the churches participating. 

Said Dr. Washington Gladden, in the Co- 
lumbus Eight Day Campaign, ‘*I never ex- 
pécted to live long enough to see the evan- 
gelical churches of America harnessed to a 
project so rational and adequate as this one, 
nor to hear, on a platform where Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, and Lutherans were standing together, 
the kind of a gospel to which I have been 
listening all this week. 

Said-a secretary of a Railroad Y. M. C. A., 
weeks after the Eight Day Campaign in his 
city: ** I can’t estimate the good it has done 
us. It stirred up, upset, and scrambled 
things in great style, and out of the whole 
there is looming up a bunch of workers that 
nobody dreamed were to be found. Great 
business ! ’’ 

** We had eighty-nine fathers in my Sun- 
day-school who were never present before,’ 
said a happy pastor, ‘* And over a thousand 
male recruits to the Sunday-schools of this 
district.’’ 

I recently met William Allen White dur- 
ing the Topeka campaign. We talked pro- 
gressive politics. I told him that the Pacific 
Coast voters were 1eady wit': progressive 
ballots, He said, ‘‘I know it. The great 
progressive political movement is not: local, 
itfs nation-wide. And 7he Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement is helping it on,”’ 

But the most striking fact of the Conti- 
nental and local campaigns is the rallying of 
men to the colors. ‘lo quote Dr. Gladden 
again : ; 

‘* This is a trumpet call to the derelict ty 
of religion to arise and shake itself from the 
dust and move forward to the battle line.”’ 

The colors to which they are rallying by 
literal regiments and brigades are not imag- 
inary colors, The standards being raised by 
local and Continental workers have a very 
definite inscription. 

A few weeks ago a member of one of the 
teams was invited to address a great men’s 
Bible class. Before speaking he noticed a 
beautiful spray of red and white roses droop- 
ing gracefully from a silver vase. After he 
had spoken on the Men and Religion Move- 
ment the president of the class presented him 
with the flowers, and as he did so, he said: 

** We, the Wesleyan Class of St. Paul’s 
Church, present to you these red and white 
roses. The red roses symbolize Christ’s re- 
demption. The white roses symbolize the 
life of the victorious Christian. We present 
them to you, as representative of the visit- 
ing team of experts, in gratitude for what 
you have done for us—you have given this 
class an adequate program of work !”” 

The colors, then, of this campaign are the 
two charts of the program of work. One of 
those is the regimental standard for the men 
of the local church; the other is the brigade 
standard for interchurch activities. 

Thousands upon thousands of keen, mod- 
ern disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ are 
rallying to the potent call of An Adequate 
Task, The Program of God for the saving 
of the world is proving to be the call that 
men were waiting for. 

At the present rate of development, by 
next May the men of fifteen hundred cities 





will be in line under flags that spell Action ! 












The 38th Annual Volume of the World’s Greatest 
Commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lessons 





By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Prof. Amos R. Wells, A.M. 

A scholarly, comprehensive and practical text-book employing 
the most improved modern principles of teaching and study. 

For the busy teacher, it contains an exposition of each lesson 
in a nutshell while abounding in suggestive avenues for in- 
Sunday school manual of 


dual research. 
It is the recognized and leading 
the Christian world. 384 pages, cloth, $1.25 
For sale by ali booksellers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Beste ond Chica [a 
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The Ever Popular 
“Sunday School 
_ Calendar’ 


Thousands upon thousands sold every year. 
Nothing else like it. Thirteen pages (5x8 inches), 
with covers, printed iz red and black. Eyelet at the 
top, for hanging up. 


Attractive in Substance. On each month's 
page brief and vigorous poetic selections worth memo- 
rizing ; Lesson Titles and Golden Texts for.that.month ; 
and the usual calendar, with a notation in each square 
of that day’s Bible Reading... Also numerous brief quo- 
tations, inspirational sentences, scattered here and there. 


Attractive in Price. Only 10 cents each; $1.00 
adozen; $8.00 a hundred, all postpaid. Why not 
give one to each member of your class? //s an all- 


year gift. 


We furnish these calendars in three different 
covers (the contents of all being exactly the same), 
entitled 


The Sunday School Calendar, 1912 
The Adult Bible Class Calendar, 1912 
The Home Department Calendar, 1912 


Say which cover you want. 
want some of each. 


Perhaps you will 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut- Street, - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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you filled with pred and 
energy? 

Health is the founda- 
tion of nts a 


Nerves, Brain, and 
Body should be staunch— 





dependable. 


Scott's Emulsion 


the best of food-tonics, is 
the firm footing for health. | 


ALL DRUGGISTS 11-54 














Just a reminder to thousands of men | 
interested in *‘ The Men and Reli 
Forward Movement” that, in t 
splendid campaign, they will find at 
least a part of their ammuniion in 


Men.and 
Missions 


By William T. Ellis 
a strong book for strong-méeny a 
book quite by itself, based tipon the 
author's long travels in foreign lands, 
snappy with the spirit of modern jour- 
nalism, and conceded to be remark- 
able for sound judgment as well as 
far-seeing vision. With its valuable 
appendixes, full of methods and mis- 
sionary data, the book affords both 
spiritual impulse and practical ways 
of working. 


Postpaid, $1.00 
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Advertising Rates . 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Keligious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘ese rates include postage: 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

? separate addresses orin.a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$ 1.50 copies io than five, $1.50 each, 

One copy, five years, $6.00. 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies  jonai will beallowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 





per year, 


The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time pata for, except by spectal request. 
mongh copies of any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, witi 
be sent free upon application. 
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THE’ SUNDAY SCHOOL- Tees 





Workers’ Questions 
) Answered 





| For the Younger Grades 
By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


Ranway, N, J.—In the average Sunday- 
school do you think that See os oA os grep 
+ is necessary, or t the teachers to be not 
only expected to visit but be asked for a report 
of the visits made to ‘aucp upils? Do schools 
having a visiting woonustttes | find that itis a good 
plan ?—J. L. R. 

Unquestionably the teacher who can visit 
frequently the homes of the pupils of the 
class will do better teaching because of it, 
while the home will be much more interested 
in the school. But even where it is possible 
for the teachers to do this there is no reason 
why the home might not also be touched by 


;@ visiting committee as well as by the class 


teacher. The more people, whether officers 
| or teachers, who come in touch with the 


homes, the better tor all the interests of the 


school. 
The fact is that there are many teachers 


| who cannot do the visiting, at least on any 


| other day than Sunday, and that is not the 
best, time for most people. Many teachers 
are young people who are employed through 
the day and sometimes have in charge pupils 
who live at such a distance that it is not wise 
for them to yo alone in the evening. Others 
because of other diities find it impossible, to 
do very much visiting beyond the call once 
or twice a year. Tt has been found very de- 
sirable, En in many schools to provide 
for a visiting committee, who each week 
stand ready to look up the absehtees, report 
at once to the teachér and back to the super- 
intendent the following Sunday. In this way 
many pupils are retained who would other- 
wise be lost to the school, 

Im addition to this ‘work of the visiting 
committee’ some ‘schools plan for an annual 
and some, for a semi-annual visitation by the 
visiting cOmmhittee. On this committee are 
always placed the department superintend- 
ents, who ‘sometimes go two by two to call 
on the entire list of families, thus securing in 
the home yearly the presence of the superin- 
tendent as well as the teacher. Teachers 
and officers who might not so easily go alone 
on such a trip will go together. In some 
schools this is done just before Rally Day, 
and about Easter. 





DETROIT, MICH.—I am preparing a paper 
for a county convention and | am seeking in- 
formation as to' what results have been noted 
from the use of the Graded Lessons, particu- 
larly in the Phares grades. Also, are the 
small schools finding them usable ?—L. K. 

From many sources commendation of the 
lessons has been received which confirms the 
actual experiences of individual groups and 
a study of the results in a given locality. 
The following results are typical : 

First, their use has brought to the pupil 
and to the entire department an increased 
use of the Bible on the part of both teachers 
and pupils. Teachers are loud in their 
praises of this feature. The lessons compel 
the use of the Bible at home and in class. 

Second, the pupils are more regular. In 
some schools where the attendance percent- 
age was very low there has been a remarkable 
increase, due, of course, to a greater interest 
on the part of the pupils in the subject-mat- 
ter studied. In other schools the increasein 
the percentage of attendance is not only in- 
creased but the growth of the department in 
numbers has also resulted. It has toned up 
the regularity of the teacher, and there is far 
less complaint now on the part of the depart- 
ment superintendents about irregular 
teachers. 

Third, the pupils are more interested in 
their memory work, and teachers report that 
the pupils know more of the Bible than they 
ever did before. Their readiness to memor- 
ize would be due to the closer relation of the 
memory work to the lesson subject, and to 
the fact that connected passages have a place 
in the course of study. 

Fourth, the habit of home reading, called 
**Daily Bible Reading,’’ is steadily being 
developed. This method was used by many 
teachers with the uniform system, but the re- 
sults were not so widespread as now. 

Fifth, the gain in spiritual results is al- 
ready becoming evident. The schools are 
reporting that in the most natural way, with- 
out any special effort being put forth by 





the school as a whole, Junior children are 
asking to be admitted to church member- 
ship, or as a preliminary step are stating of 
their volition, ‘* I-would like to be known as 
a follower of the Lord Jesus.’’ But results 
in character-growth are very evident, for the 
lessons seem to call forth naturally a response 
in action from the pupil. 

Sixth, the teachers are developing, and 
because more teachers have been n 
latent talent has been discovered, and a finer 
teaching force is one of the results. 

Seventh, parents are actually asking for 
help ! When we have so lamented their! lack 
of co-operation we rejoice to see this new de- 
velopment of our work. | The fact that there 
is a progressive system is now beginning to 
be apparent, and the result in interest on 
the part of the pupils is arousing the home 
to new interest. Mothers are asking for a 
mothers’ meeting, that they may compare 
experiences, while others desire a course of 
study for themselves, 

Eighth, the interest in teacher-training is 
a new one which is arousing the community. 
New teacher-training courses will soon result 
to meet the demands of the specialized 
teacher, and until they arrive the reading 
courses, the book study, and the experience 
meetings of the departments are tending to 
uplift the teaching force. 

Another test of the Graded Lessons is the 
fact that schools in the country that formerly 
took a vacation in the winter are said to be 
‘*evergreen.’’ It is also a fact that the small 
schools have not only adopted the lessons, 
but have been able to adapt their organiza- 
tion to the needs of the courses of study. 
They are a success in the country school. 


‘<e 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 
( Continued from page 688) 


the hands of amateurs on the one side or the 
other, No one should complain of this fact ; 
it is a wholesome thing that amateurs should 
be interested. But the fact should lead some 
persons to be more careful than they are as 
to the statements they accept. For some 
years past scholars have been relatively reti- 
cent on the questions. concerning criticism 
that are most before the public ; most of the 
articles, and even some of the volumes, have 
been written by the amateurs, For some 
reason a person sees fit to take a stand on 
these subjects, though he has not given them 
careful attention, 

Probably the most harmful vice of the 
amateur cryptoagnosticism is its treating the 
issues at stake as if they were not very im- 
portant, as if they were mere cases of hair- 
splitting. All well-informed persons know 
the contrary; the questions are vital, and 
the situation serious, Our confidence in 
the Bible as a source of information deter- 
mines our confidence in most of the teach- 
ings which we are accustomed to regard as 
the great truths of religion; concerning 
many of these the knowledge we have from 
other sources than the Bible is mere specu- 
lation. Itis not by accident that agnosticism 
concerning the Scriptures is accompanied 
by agnosticism concerning the fundamentals 
in morals and religion. 

The recent decades have beena time of 
wonderful progress in many matters con- 
nected with Christian study and work; and 
yet itis a disputed question whether Chris- 
tianity is now slowly advancing, or is at a 
stand, or is actually retrograding. How can 
we account for this strange fact? There is 
just one answer to this question : the current 
trend toward agnosticism is so strong that it 
mainly neutralizes the push of the forces that 
make for advance. Our struggle with ag- 
nosticism is a life or death struggle. 


A concise sketch of the critical thought- 
movement of the past two and a half cen- 
turiés is ‘‘The Elements of the Higher 
Criticism,’ by Professor A.C. Zenos. Good 
information, compactly given, may be found 
in ‘‘ The Study of Holy _ Mrdaongs * by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Briggs. ‘The literature of the 
subject, however, is voluminous, amount- 
ing in bulk to whole libraries. All the 
recent Bible Dictionaries and Religious 
Encyclopedias have articles on all the im- 
portant critical topics, with references to 
volumes and articles—to those on both 
sides of the subject that are in controversy. 
Some of the matters presented here are 
treated more fully in ‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Biblical Criticism," Homiletic 
Review, June, 1900, and in ‘* The Old ‘T'ra- 
dition and the New,"' Congregationalist, 
March 7, 1903, and the Bible Student and 
Teacher, January, 1904. 
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Too Much Can 
Scarcely Be Said 


in favor of Pror. WILLIs J. BEECHER's 
new volume, an illuminating’ book, ‘of 
abiding quality. 


REASONABLE 
~ BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM 


Call biblical criticism by any name 
you like, ‘‘higher,’’ lower, or half-way ; 
but the fact remains that there must be 
some principles of criticism that are cor- 
rect, reasonable, and therefore permanent. 
The author establishes just that. If any 
man knows how to sift out the wheat and 
get rid of the chaff, itis Professor Beecher. 
He is unhampered in swing, independent 
in thought and expression. 


This volume skims the cream of life- 
time studies. Here are compressed the 
results of years of scholarly research and 
original thought, put forth in Professor 
Beecher’s clear, concise style, witty, even 
colloquial at times ; full of that good- 
humored keenness so fascinating to stu- 
dents under his instruction at Auburn 
Seminary during long years, and familiar 
to readers of The Sunday School Times 
through his contributions on the lessons. 


In the four principal divisions of this 
book the author points out the Principles 
of Reasonable Criticismn, touching upon 
agnostic criticism and the meaning of 
inspiration ; Reasonable Criticism as Af- 
fecting Particular Narratives, taking up 
several of these in detail ; Reasonable 
Criticism and Archeological Discoveries, 
in which such things as chronology, the 
legislation of Hammurabi, and the Ara- 
maic papyri are discussed ; and Reason- 
able Criticism and Some of the Books, 
where specific scrutiny is given to Deut- 
eronomy, Daniel, and several other books 
of the Bible. 


A necessary book. An important book. 
| An interesting book. An enduring book. 
| (335 pages. $1.50 net.) 
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LESSON FOR JAN, 14 (Luke 1: 57-80) 
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Teachers’ Guide 


By Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 


@ Teachers of every 
de from Primary to 
Bible class oe find in { 
the 1912 v a 
wealth of informa- GRADES 
tion along all lines, showin 
hew to study, what to teac 
with. illustrative stories, mis- 
siohary topic, map, etc. 
MARGARET SLATTERY SAY 
know of noiting ‘tener, Weesbars. fet 
Graded Lessons will find it invaluable as 
a-reference book, source of illustrations, 
etc. I use it personally to find the mean- 


ing of phrases, to n the ographical 
kubwledge, and for ie helpful illustrations.’ 








J& Teachers of Primary, Second and Third 
Years, Junior Second Year and Intermediate 
Second Year Graded Lessons will find in the 
1912 GUIDE direct help upon a large portion 
of their lessons. 


$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.15 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 125 N. Wabash Ave. 
Teroste, 25 Richmond St. W. London Edinburgh 


360,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “ii' 
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ons on 1, ‘Sones eee ee REavincs 


aera ee ica 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, Juli cloth, 30 cents. Send 
or a sample copy 
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When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of err — —- by confinement in stuffy and — 
oolrooms, and exposur2 to severe weather, 


ROLLINS, Florida’s Oldest College 
AT WINTER PA 
they can live out of doors, and ea re shes instruction 
and care, at less cost — athome? College, Academy, 
Music, Lxpression, A Basinese rolf tennis. boat- 
ymnasium 5 athietics. B - F. Blackman, 
pe: BLL. Oberlin, irs Cornell, Berlin). 


Habit Permanently Cor- 

rected. Instruction edu- 

spree Vgc samy og sys- 

tematic, tkorough. Natural vey oe ° 
beating time, drawling, or tricks. Misscoecot ry clergy- 
men, cial summer classes for children. ‘I'rial Week 
School, 365 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Sunday 
School Booklet 
Compiled by Grace Leigh Duncan 


is attractively bound in old blue 
and cream with artistic cover de- 
sign. A suggestive and helptul 
quotation with Scripture text for 
each day in the week and the In- 
ternational Uniform Sunday School 
Lesson for the Sunday readings 
make the book a particularly ap- 
propriate and inexpensive gift for 
a Sunday-school class. Single 
copies, 25 cents. For sale by 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A Man’s Questions robert E. Speer 





Are you ever perplexed over what you ought todo? Do you sometimes 
wonder how anybody could take the highest ground in the peculier 
situation in which you find yourself ? Or are you sometimes honestly 
in doubt as to what the highest ground really is? Questions that affect 
the conduct and character of men are invited for consideration in this 
pe or —rhcqgmun: repracare They may be addressed to 
him in care of The Sunday School Times. 


Question.—Will you kindly tell me why we 
should pray to the Lord to lead us not into 
te I don't think the Lord leads any 
one Sa at and that has puzzled me 


‘be in accord with the followin 

plain statements of the New Testa- 
ment: ‘* Let noman say when he is tempted, 
Iam tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth 
no man,’’: (James 1:13) 5 ‘* There hath no 
oon pre taken you-but such as man can 

: but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
ou ‘td be tempted above that ye are able; 
ro will with t the temptation make also the 
way of escape, that ye m = Sng able toendure 
it”? (1 Cor. 10: 13.) e petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer means, ‘* Suffer us not to be 
led into temptation.’’ God will try our 
strength for the work that has to be done, 
but God will not tempt us with evil. 


A‘ our thought about temptatinns ieee 





Question.—In Matthew 5:38, 39 we read 
what seems to be a contradiction of God's 
teaching, yet we are taught that God is un- 
changeable : ‘‘Ye have heard that it was said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : but 
i say unto you, Resist not him that is evil?" 
Kindly give me some light on this perplexing 
question. 


TESUS does not say that God had taught 
the law of retaliation. It had been 
taught to ‘* them of old time.’’ Never- 

theless, it is a fact that in the Old Testament 
law the principle was found, and that that 
law came to the people with divine sanc- 
tion ; and it is true that there were many 
other things in the Old Testament law which 
have been since outgrown, But the pro- 
gressiveness of God’s revelation of himself 
and of his will to men is not inconsistent 
with God’s absoluteness. We shall know 
far more of God some day than we know 
now. Now we see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to face. God has done the 
best he could with man, and has shown man 
just as much of his character and purpose as 
man could take in. As man’s capacity for 
knowing God has grown, God has revealed 
more of himself. The Old Testament con- 
ceptions of God and dnty were transcended 
by the New, but it was the same God, and 
the new duty was what man ought to have 
seen and done long before, but could not. 
We have now the perfect revelation of God 
and man in Christ, but we have only begun 
to appreciate that revelation, and have im- 
mense advances still to make. When we 
have made some of these, we shall look back 
on our present attainments from almost as 
great a distance as Jesus taught men to look 
back from his new message of love and for- 
giveness to the ancient order of retaliation 
and revenge. 





Question.—I wish to find a good religious 
book to place in the hands of a young man who 
is inclined to atheistic views. He is a lawyer, 
graduate of —— University, and acknowled o 
that he would like to have a religious fait 
he could sincerely believe in it, but he finds ns 
many unexplainable facts in the Bible. His 
father is an infidel, and he has had very little 
religious training. Can you suggest a book? 


T IS hard to suggest the right book for a 
man whom one does not know person- 
ally. If this young lawyer’s primary 

difficulty is over a belief in God, perhaps a 
good little book to give him would be 
Clarke’s *‘ Can I Believe in God the Father? ’’ 
(Scribner. $1.) A larger book would be 
Flint’s ‘* Theism’’ (Scribner. $1.50), and 
still a larger book, Harris’ *¢ The Philosophic 
Basis of Theism”’ (Scribner. $3.50). If 
his difficulty is chiefly with the deity. of 
Christ, I would suggest Simpson’s ‘* The 
Fact of Christ ’’ (Revell. 75c.), and Bush- 
nell’s. ‘* The Character of Jesus ’’ (Scribner, 
60c.), or John Young’s ‘‘ The Christ of His- 





A nena Tract Society. 60c.),— 
al ME them little books; or. for a heavier 
book, Liddon’s ‘‘ Divinity of Our Lord” 
(Longmans. $2), With regard to the Bible, 
probably he would find Marcus Dods’ book, 
entitled ‘¢*The Bible: Its Origin and Na- 
ture’’ (Scribner, $1), wi ory, or James Orr’s 
**The Bible Under Trial’’ (Doran: $1.75). 
ood little book on Christian Evidences is 

Fisher’s ‘* The Christian Religion ’’ (Scrib- 
ner. §0c.), and a very positive book on 
apologetics, which might or might not ap- 

eal to his type of mind, is Turton’s ‘* The 
Truth of Chyletianity (Young Churchman 
Co. 75c.). 

I hope I have not suggested too many 
books, You might begin with Clarke’s and 
Simpson’s and Fisher’s, and these would 
lead on to others and show what books 
would be best for him to read next. 








THE FIGHT FOR « BREAD” 


Not any kind of Bread, but the kind that 
contains all the nutriment in 
the Whole Wheat 


Although we are in the midst of pros- 
ae” we still have ‘‘the bread line”— 
not the long row of mendicants waiting 
their turn to get a loaf of bread, a familiar 
sight in the cities during ‘hard times” 

—but the ‘‘line” that is drawn by dietetic 


experts between white flour bread and: 


the food products that contain the whole 
of the wheat grain. 

The same old controversy is with’ us. 
After many expert investi 


in this country and England, the contro- 


versy simmers down to this ‘conclusion : 


1—White flour bread does not contain 
all the nutritive material in the whole 
wheat grain, but what little it does con- 
tain is digested and assimilated in the 
human body. 

2—If the human stomach is to take up 
all the body-building nutriment stored 
in the whele wheat it must be prepared 
in a more digestible form than we find it 
in ordinary whole wheatflour bread. 

Fortunately we have this ideal whole 
wheat food in Shfedded Wheat Biscuit, 
which is just as different from ordinary 
oe or whole wheat flour bread as 

oughnuts are different from “ zwei- 
bach.” 

Listen to one of the foremost pure food 
champions in this country. Speaking 
before the National Pure Food Congress 
in Philadelphia on October 23rd, Mr. 
Alfred W. McCann said : 


“‘To produce white flour from the whole wheat 
grain uires the elimination of more than half the 
chemical elements which make wheat an ideal food 
for man. It pleases the eye, but fools the stomach. 

What is more, I think it is not possible to buy 
in this country a real “ whole wheat” flour. So in 
order to obtain the full nourishment which nature 
has put into wheat for man’s benefit, in my home we 
=a 7 and shredded wheat biscuit instead of 

rea 


As to whether we can get ‘‘ real” whole 
wheat flour in this country or whether it 
would be digested if made into ordinary 
bread there is much controvers 

As to the digestibility of hredded 
Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit, however, 
there is no controvers It contains 
all the nutriment in the whole wheat 
made digestible by steam-cooking, shred- 
ding and baking. It contains no yeast, 
baking powder or other are a 
Whether you make it your “‘ bread” 
not you can keep your digestion healthy 
and your body strong and hearty by 
eating it every morning for breakfast 
with hot milk and a little cream. It also 
combines deliciously with fruits. Being 
ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, it is so 
easy to prepare a nourishing meal with 
it on short notice without any bother or 
work, 


tions both’ 


"699 
Valuable Helps we offer you 
on the Sunday-school Lessons 
for 1912 in 





ges Deity of Jesus Christ 

« By S. W.- Pratt, D.D. 

Although ' the lessons are taken 
from the Synoptic Gospels, and 
the discussion of the doctrine is 
here based primarily upon John’s 
Gospel, this little book is full of 
important and interésting matter 
bearing upon the records of 
Christ's life found in all four 
Gospels, (50 cents net.) 


'The Apostles 

as Everyday Men 

By Pres, R. B, Thompson, S.T.D. 

‘« Two by two”’ we see these six 
pairs of apostles, presented in 
brilliant studies, drawn with subtle 
appreciation of the’ strength and 
weakness of each character. (50 
cents net.) 


Medical Men 

in the Time of Christ . 
By Dr. Robert N, Willson, Jr, 
This popular work, by a young 
physician, not only reviews. early 
medical history, but especially 
brings to the front Luke, phy- 
sician and Gospel writer, and 
Jesus, Master Physician. (//us- 
trated. $1.00 net.) 


Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels 
y-Prof, M, B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 

Only an eight-page pamphlet, but 
packed full—showing in parallel 
columns events, places, dates, 
etc., of all the Gospels. (On 
fine paper, with stiff covers, 25 
cents net.) 


A Chart of 

Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 
On map paper, 9%xI9 inches, 
folded within stiff covers, 31%4x6% 
inches. Four clear outline jour- 
ney maps, showing the various 
periods of Jesus’ ministry, with 
the events, and the location of 
the Scripture passages in parallel 
columns. (20 cents.) 


Light and Shade 
Relief Map of Palestine 


By George May Powell 

A beautifully printed flat map, 
which has the effect of a raised 
map, showing elevations and de- 
pressions, with a simple key sys- 
tem for locating important places. 
(Wall size, over all, 50% X37 
inches, $2.50. Smaller map, 
18X23 inches, 25 cents.) 
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Hpteys ying in the sand—building 
ie forts, arid the like, fi 
engaged in this pastime, .with. Goldie sit- 
ting in a.sand-bank near by, whem the cry 
was heard: ‘All’ aboard “for the pious 
train |’ 

Then what a; rush ices was! and ..Mar. 
garet’s mother called her to ‘*‘ Come quick !”’ 
and away she ran, forgetting ijn her haste all 


nd houses, 


+ 
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about her blue-eyed darling left alone at the 
mercy of the incoming tide. 
It: was not until the train was in motion 


The) house of E; H. Rollins & 
Sons; founded 1876, enjoys an 
unexcelled: reputation with this 
natibn’s bankers for successful 
bond investments. 


Every ‘bond wei offer for sale has 
been purchased..outright by us. 
Every bond we own has with- 
stood the most exacting reliabil- 
ity tests thaf/our organization of 
specialists knows) how to apply. 


We have .at all times. invest- 

il i py yes wath invenign 

t Ww: w e 
\etiias ye “4 

}SShuatoned with ‘us y pereonally. 


> Awrite ‘te-day for. our quarterly 
; * Sublication, The Rollins Maga- 
zinc, and cireular §rr. 
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| hair!’ sobbed the child. 


the ‘big ‘wavee?l aalioe her 
u t ”» 
"até mothey did not say ‘1 told you. so,”’ 
but ‘tried to comfort the child with a promise 
| of a new. coll ;‘*jiist like Goldie.’’ - She 
| would not.be comforted; however, and, while 
| others made merry about her, she sobbed 
| her little heart out for the dolly. she. knew 
} must be .*‘ dreffully ‘fraid, there all alone.’’ 
| Just at. this juneture a young man came 
| whistling through the train, and. when he 
| Saw, the disconsolate child he exclaimed : 

** Why, girlie, yours are tlre first tears I've 
seen shed to-day! ._What’s the-niatter, pray 
tell? ’’ 

**Oh, she left her dolly on the beach, and 
she’s yy oe replied.th¢, mother, 
stroking disheveled curls. of her .child. 

“© What aia y your dolly look. like, girlie ?”’ 
asked the young mam, stooping near the tear- 
stained face. 
|. - {She had blu—blne eyes, an’+-go-golden 


‘*And what might the, name of your de- 
serted child be?” again queried the young 
man, ‘with a merry twinkle in his eyes: 

{Rte Her name was G6—Go—Goldie, an’ 
I’ll—never.see—her again. |, Boo-hoo- “heel, 
|. \ ** Let's eall-her see if! she won’t an- 
v lSweF to her name,’ atid as Maigaret’ won: 
| leringly raised her .-tear-s face, he ; 
softly ‘called: ‘* Goldie & Goldie? ”.> ‘Phew 
| drawing forth the hand he had kept behind 
nm while he talked -he held befare ,. the 

onjghed child a blue-eyed do dott, at.sight of 
ich Margaret held out her arms, exclaim. , 





me 


iss, that’s my , Goldie | 
find ber?” 

** Well, girtie, I was Tunning through the | 
sand, to catoh this. train, when. 1. stumbled | 
over this forsaken child, and 1 made: up my 
mind that some. little girl would be quite 
bigken-hearted. at the loss_of such a. bit of 
feminine loveliness and so I just “snatched 
her mp.and brought her along, . Are you 


She thanked. him sweetly, while smiles 
| gave place to tears, and then, with the doll 
hugged close. to her, heart, 
} mother’s head down and whispe red : 

“* Mamas do know best, an’ next time I'll 
leaye Goldie at home,’ 


Where did yew 





she drew her | 


as! “She nies If 
pais aes ‘atid was offered! 


Fama om she Onl amaide'w pre’ iP 
Aiant- at all. was 


was busily . 


that prenapret remembered, and then she} 
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* forms, tDaa. suffering oeight, 
Doel! nerve he 

Slee 

and”a 

the foundation 6f the ‘entire system. 


py in. : 


, appetite, energy, all suffer from nerve Taos 
- ednibi me to depress the mind, atid to‘weakén 


Impoverished nerves have their own peculiar atid 
imperative needs—/vod needs that are : 
recognized and xatura/ly helped by Sanatogen:-- 
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) gies * 4 oh ei : 
Eetal ot Stevens’ Insti- 
tute, writes : 


“Thechemical union of the 
constituents of Sanatogen is 


2 are one, r sative ot 
; fntbe forma- 


Osf ores orey 
phoxp ate concn so 


stio’ oe aon 


Nerves cannot be Tépaifed by drugs—by et : 


or any form of mere stimulation. They 
tonic hélp of a food—their own food, : 
combines in concentrated form the precise 


enh the the 


ment demanded ~ the sehagetos. 


the 15,000 practising 
hearty endorsements o 


Sanatogen will help you? 


Sve ate.our claims first if 
oo gle lad to have you do so. 
and m any case write at once for our hook, * 
of Te-morrow,’” 


rmiation of vital interest to 
aeeiatan evidence of the value o 
as remarkable as it is conclusive. 
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nervous network, arid’ eusing its rejuveri ing: 
ergy into every part of the system, is recognized 
eee who have..written 
this greatest of foodstomies; 


Does not such a record of achievement suggest that 


Weask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. 
xt like, and we are only 
sk your Goes about it, 


written in an absorbingly La er 
ja hed beautifully illustrated and contalaine and 


Sanatogen which. * 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes: $1.00, $1.90, and 53.60 ; 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
| fdinidble from him, sent vipon receipt of price. - 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. at brett Bele 


National House: . 
olin Nata! eum 
im oo: Writ - 
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shonld oe a great boon.” 


Amelia B. Barr 
the well-kaown popular 
authoress, writes : 

**] send my ‘sintere grati- 
tude for the marvellous help 
Luhave derived from the use 

natogen, » When | com< 

ced it seven weeks ago 

asin an extremity of 
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of a bad fall backward. 
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Any. Book 


Published anywhere will be furnished on.order 
at the publisher’s price, 
TimEs Co., 


THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Lone Bracn, Car. 


You. Owghe, to. Have 
| ‘othe ° “New *: 5% Book. 
. Evseyman ——see = is interested 


eutencat obeneney 

cn ce iee Bo) sana ) 
it is free for the nahin —there is.a copy: 
fer you. This Company has been in busi- 
ness 17 years. It.pays Sper cent interest 
on money entrusted te its care and has 

> never. been a day late gg eee 
semi-ennual interest: 
It allows the withdrawal o ‘money at any time 
without notice and without-loss ‘Of iriterest. 
Every dollar invested with if is amply secured 
by first mortgages: on inyproved real estate 
deposited in trust with one of the strongest 
trust companies in Baltimore, 
Nothing could be sounder—more conservative 
more desirable as an investment for savings 
or idle funds. 


Write to-day for the book 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
8064 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
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Children remember exatiples shown) 
them ~in-~pictureor~ drawing longer 
than in. any ether way. ryn 

The best, Way. fe teach Sunday 


School lesson’ is by ising 


Blackboards 


When You havé drawn one picture 
and have, taught its lesson you can 
simply: erase it and draw. another. 

Notices; general newg°and plans 
dan “also be made. on. thes¢. boards, 
thus making them of general valueé.: 


ALL SIZES BEST PRICES 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH SERVICE €0. 
3 West 29th St. New. York 
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